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€ditorial 


THE NASHVILLE MEETING 


The thirty-third annual meeting of our Association occurred at 
Nashville, Tennessee, March 25-27, some ten days after the May 
number of the JOURNAL left the editor’s hands. He could, of course, 
have written a glowing report of that meeting on March 15 as 
though it had already occurred, and that report would have been 
read about April 20 in what is called the May issue of the JouRNAL 
about three weeks after the event. But we are not sufficiently har- 
dened in the way of the editorial office to be able to write of a fu- 
ture event as though it were past, to report beforehand which were 
the best papers of the meeting, and to become eloquent about 
southern hospitality before it had been enjoyed. As a result this 
editorial report is late, but it is an actual report from one who 
thoroughly enjoyed getting back to Nashville among old friends, 
of excellent papers, of unbounded hospitality—in fact of a meeting 
so good that in his enthusiasm the reporter wishes to urge every 
reader of the JOURNAL right now to lay his plans to experience the 
thrill for himself at our meeting in Iowa City next April. 

The program has been given in an earlier issue! and we need only 
add here that the papers were of unusual excellence, a consumma- 
tion for which President Mierow is to be thanked. This happy re- 
sult was due in part also to the fact that the Latin Section of the 
Tennessee Education Association merged its program with ours. 

The local committee, under the able chairmanship of Professor 


1 Cf. CLAssicaL JourRNAL for March, 321-324. 
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Charles E. Little, of George Peabody College for Teachers, added 
very greatly to the enjoyment of the meeting, especially in arrang- 
ing for trips to the Parthenon and the Hermitage. The Nashville 
Parthenon, an exact duplicate in concrete of its Athenian original, 
and set in the beautiful surroundings of Centennial Park, is itself 
an object of exceptionally great beauty, worthy of a long trip to 
see; and the expansive estate of President Jackson, with its fine old 
colonial house, impresses the visitor very deeply. 

Perhaps the climax of the meeting was the banquet, at which 
Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, himself a clas- 
sicist of note, paid eloquent tribute to his beloved literary friends 
of long ago, and expressed the hope that in his approaching re- 
tirement from executive worries he might again enjoy his first 
love. In very different, but equally engaging style, Judge Arthur 
Crownover, of the Tennessee Court of Appeals, joined Chancellor 
Kirkland in a very gracious welcome. 

The president elected for the coming year is Professor Hubert 
McNeill Poteat, of Wake Forest College, North Carolina. 

To all our friends in Nashville we give our most hearty thanks. 

E. T. 
THE YEAR 


The academic year which closes with this issue of the JOURNAL 
has been noteworthy, we believe, for genuine progress in the ef- 
fort to establish the place of the classics in the much-discussed 
integrated high-school curriculum. 

Only a year ago there was a round-table discussion of this 
question at St. Louis in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation; a discussion which impressed the writer as ill organized 
and abortive. Perhaps that was to be expected of a first attempt. 
But the Panel Discussion held at New Orleans February 22 of 
this year, reaping the advantage of past experience, was much 
more effective.! 

Of the three papers that made up the formal program, that of 
Professor Wagener on “The Adaptation of Objectives in Ancient 


! For full particulars of this discussion see the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, xxxtt, 449-454. 
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Language Teaching to Present Educational Practices’? was 
thoughtful, co-operative, and constructive. 

Such meetings find their chief value in the fact that in them the 
defender of the classics speaks not to those of like faith and 
practice, but to many who entertain different beliefs; and he 
speaks not as one who would oppose any reasonable improvement 
in educational theory and practice, but as one who wishes to co- 
operate in all that is good for American youth. For all such op- 
portunities we ought eagerly to seek. 

During the year it has become increasingly clear that we have 
only begun to show the educational world how valuable the 
literature and the life experiences of Greece and Rome are for 
teaching character,* patriotism, statecraft, the love of the beauti- 
ful, and may other desirable characteristics and attitudes. And 
why not? Here were two peoples, each eminently successful in its 
own particular way, and each gifted with the power to set forth 
for us the manifold causes of that success. If we are to educate 
our young folk for character, what better means have we toward 
that end than character as it is portrayed in Greece and Rome? 
And this can be done methodically, so that each year of high- 
school training will leave its definite enrichment in the mina and 
heart of youth.‘ 

Noteworthy too was the defense of the classics by President 
Butler, of Columbia University, and President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, during the year, to mention only a few.° 

Perhaps one of the most effective publications of the year was 
the April issue of Education, which was entirely devoted to the 
classics. Professor B. L. Ullman, the general editor of this issue, 
announced the governing thesis in his title, “Latin as it Is, Notas 


? The paper is printed in full in the Classica JouRNAL, xxxtr, 455-466. 

8 Cf. also CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Xxx, 242-248 for Elizabeth Heskett Hudson’s very 
interesting article on ‘Character Building through the Medium of Latin Literature.” 

4 Cf. A. Pelzer Wagener, ‘““The Function of Latin in a Socialized Curriculum with 
Particular Reference to the New Course of Study for Virginia,” in Education, Lvm, 
461-472, April, 1937. 

5 For a convenient summary of such views cf. The V alue of the Classics Today, a brief 
pamphlet issued within the last month by the American Classical League, the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, and other co-operating organizations. 
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it Was.’® After him Charles Christopher Mierow showed briefly 
but neatly how Greek and Latin were not dead, but immortal; 
A. Pelzer Wagener told how it functioned in a socialized cur- 
riculum; and Mildred Dean gave the subject its proper place in 
the new philosophy of education—to mention only a few of the 
articles. 

During the year lovers of modern foreign languages have 
also fought valiantly against those who would take from our 
youth the spiritual breadth that comes from knowing another 
language, another literature, another people and its life.’ More- 
over, both at the New Orleans meeting and elsewhere their or- 
ganizations and ours have co-operated very helpfully. 

Individuals, too, have not been lacking, who have done ex- 
cellent service to the classics through their local newspapers. We 
have in mind such /work as the spirited reply made by Miss 
Essie Hill, of Little Rock, Arkansas, to the pronouncement of 
Orville C. Pratt, president of the National Education Association, 
that Latin was doomed.® 

In fact the year has shown that the forces of the classics are 
better organized than ever before, not to compel an unwilling 
public to retain in the curriculum a traditional subject of doubtful 
value, but to convince that public that the classics can and always 
have, when properly taught, produced men and women who knew 
how to evaluate the conditions of life around them, to respond 
properly to those conditions, and to live effectively, thought- 


fully, sympathetically, and constructively. 
E. T. 


® Pp. 457 f. 

7 Cf., for example, ‘The Attack on the Castle,” by Carleton Brown, in PMLA, 11 
1294-1306. 

8 Cf. Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock), Sunday, March 28, pp. 1 and 16 of the Magazine 
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LATIN IN STEP WITH THE TIMES' 


By IRENE J. CRABB 
Evanston, Il. 


O tempora, O mores: What a bewildering world we are in. Every- 
thing seems topsy-turvy—destroying little pigs when millions of 
our citizens are going hungry; first paying farmers for not growing 
crops and now wanting to pay them for growing them. The same 
contradictions are found in education. Social conditions and mod- 
ern science have completely changed the world of today. This has 
brought about a change in the attitudes of both children and 
adults. Progressive educators say that the current educational sys- 
tem is failing utterly in meeting the needs of our young people, that 
the emphasis has been on subject matter, not instruction. We must 
find out what the interests and the problems of our boys and girls 
are and teach in our schools what they need to use in life. We must 
remake our curriculum in such a way as to teach the realities of 
life—right conduct in social living. But this is not such a new idea. 
Isn’t that what Petronius meant when he said, “I believe that our 
schools are making complete fools out of our youth because they 
see and hear nothing of ordinary life’’?? 

Some of us who are teaching a subject that has been taught so 
many, many hundreds of years do not seem to realize the great 
change that has taken place in educational trends. Tradition— 
holy, sacred tradition—has warped our point of view, and too 
many of us are still enslaved, shackled, and fettered by the sub- 
lime tradition. This intransigeance on the part of teachers is one 
of the gravest dangers to the classical cause. We forget that 


1 Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Apr. 9, 1936, and before the Nineteenth Classical Conference at Iowa City, Iowa, 
December 5, 1936. 

2 Sat. 1. 
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New occasions teach new duties. 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! 

We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 

Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal 

With the Past’s blood-rusted key. 


But change we must if we wish to take into account general edu- 
cational developments in public instruction and the attitudes of 
the parents toward education. 

The time to fight for the preservation of Latin is now while we 
still have it. If we teachers in Latin do not see how easily our own 
subject can be adapted to this new educational trend and, while 
we still have some people left to teach, begin to adjust our subject- 
matter and methods, we shall soon find ourselves without pupils. 
For instance, I know of two large New York high schools which 
have already so little Latin left because of the unduly strong pres- 
sure of the social science competition that they have decided to 
introduce classical civilization in courses as a means of reaching 
students whom now they cannot secure by any type of language 
offering. These schools waited too long to adjust their teaching, 
and their pupils are now gone. Those teachers were in much the 
same position as good old Chips in Good-bye, Mr. Chips,? when 
Ralston addressed him: 

“Your methods of teaching are slack and old-fashioned; . . . Because they are 
dead languages is no reason why they should be dealt with in a dead educa- 
tional technique. I understand your Latin and Greek lessons are exactly the 
same as they were when I began here ten years ago. . . . You live too much in 


the past, and not enough in the present and future. Times are changing, 
whether you realize it or not.” 


As you probably remember, Chips soon was called upon, as we 
are today, to face bewildering social conditions and he found 
occasion to give what Ralston had termed a dead language vital 
meaning in an immediate situation in the life of his boys during the 


’ By James Hilton: Boston, Little Brown & Co. (1934), 72 f£. 
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World War. The following conversation took place in the class- 
room in a boys’ school in England during a German air-raid ** 

Chips, while the air-raid was going on: 

“It may possibly seem to you, Robertson, at this particular moment in the 
world’s history—umph—that the afiairs of Caesar in Gaul some two thousand 
years ago—are—umph—of somewhat secondary importance. But believe 
me—umph—my dear Robertson—that is not really the case. . . . And these 
things—umph—that have mattered for thousands of years—are not going to 
be—snuffed out—because some stink merchant—in his laboratory—invents 
a new kind of mischief. ... Let us—um—resume our work. ... Turn to 
page forty and begin at the bottom line.” 

The explosions still continued deafeningly; the whole building shook as if it 
were being lifted off its foundations. Maynard found the page, which was 
some way ahead, and began, shrilly: 

““Genus hoc erat pugnae—this was the kind of fight—quo se Germani exer- 
cuerant—in which the Germans busied themselves.’ Oh, sir, that’s good. . . .” 

Laughing began, and Chips added: ‘‘Well—umph—you can see—now— 
that these dead languages—umph—can come to life again—sometimes— 
eh?” 


Current progressive educational practice is to teach only those 
subjects in our schools which will help the child to understand “‘the 
world in which he lives and through understanding the currents of 
his own life, build a healthy society free of unemployment, econom- 
ic crises, and cultural decay.’”’ The modern curriculum makers 
are eliminating from their reorganization program any subject 
that does not contribute directly to these new objectives. Latin is 
replete with material to contribute to these objectives, but, the 
method of presenting it does not emphasize them. Therein lies 
our present problem. 

Educators say that in order to attain these objectives we must 
break down the departmental walls between individual subjects and 
use a system of integration between all fields of subject-matter, 
and let the needs of the daily life of the pupil determine the con- 
tent for correlation and integration—which means orchestration, 
a rhythmic weaving together of experiences into a harmonious 
whole. By the integration the barriers separating the compart- 
ments of subject-matter are broken down so that an experience of 


‘ Pp. 99-101. 
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one class has unity with that of another and all experiences of the 
students have more meaning and are transferred and applied to 
experiences in other classrooms, all of which enriches life in general. 

Latin has lived because it expresses the universal truths of life; 
now we must infuse our courses with this life so that it will live on 
in the actual life of our pupils. 

Integration will give us the opportunity to preserve the culture 
and the vitality of the great classical civilization and to transmit 
it to our youth to help them determine what their lives will be. 
We must face the issue boldly, we cannot “‘take a walk.”’ 

What then can we do to bring our teaching of Latin in line with 
current educational philosophy? Santayana says, ‘““The living can- 
not live well unless the dead govern them.” The classical civiliza- 
tion can contribute much to a better understanding of life today. 
The Greeks and Romans reached the highest level of culture 
known to any civilization of the world. We have emulated the 
classical civilization in many respects. By a retrospective study of 
the experiences of the Roman race, we can gain a better perspec- 
tive of the possibilities of our social order. We may in this way 
avoid some of the errors which caused the decline and fall of Rome. 

A stimulating comparison was recently made in an article in 
the Hart;vrd Courant,® wherein Mr. Goodwin Beach says: 


“Had the brain trusters heeded their Latin, things in Washington might 
be other than they are.”’ 

“In reading Livy, I came across an early Roman HOLC in 352 B.c.,”’ Mr. 
Beach said: “It is doubtful whether the results then were any better than 
ours. In Tacitus I came across a Roman RFC in 30 a.p. Tacitus’ terse com- 
ment was: “Thus credit was restored.’ If our brain trusters did not benefit 
from their Latin and so did not improve upon the economics of Rome, at 
least I have some idea of what they are trying to do in Washington. From 
Latin I believe that I have gained a clearer understanding of our course in 
the last few years.” 

“Latin can also be a source of inspiration,” asserted Mr. Beach, pointing 
to his own case. His interest in the language led him to the study of philosophy 
as well as history, and particularly to that of Cicero as revealed in the Tuscu- 
lan Disputations. ‘“This was an extraordinary help during the darkest days 
of the depression,” Mr. Beach elaborated. 


5 March 6, 1936. 
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So by a study of the experiences of the Romans under their 
ancient economic policies we can gain a better understanding of 
present-day economics. Classical civilization is filled with origins 
of the currents in present-day living. Think of the great heritage 
of classical culture which has contributed potential values to his- 
tory as it is being developed in 1937. Can we not organize this 
literary heritage in our textbooks in a way that will emphasize 
the important factors in life which are the objectives of present- 
day education, such as ethical character, social training (includ- 
ing citizenship), religious training, health, home, vocational train- 
ing, and the use of leisure so that all will contribute to social 
welfare? 

Did you notice in a recent issue of the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL® 
that the social value of the classics is recogrized by Russia—that 
country which is chiefly concerned in building a social society? A 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education says, 
“‘Classical studies, which were at first discarded entirely, have been 
gradually coming back into favor during the last few years and are 
expected to receive a definite place in the secondary-school curricu- 
lum.” Another item says that Turkey has also restored the classi- 
ca studies. 

Since language arts, English as well as foreign, have one aim— 
the expression of thoughts—they offer great possibilities for work- 
ing together for common aims and common purposes in social 
conduct. 

There are three fields in which Latin can be integrated with Eng- 
lish: the grammatical, the linguistic, and the cultural. First, in 
the grammatical field much has been done for some time by many 
people, but there could be still greater emphasis on a comparison 
with English grammar where the usage is parallel, as, for example, 
the direct object, or the possessive case of pronouns. In other cases 
the emphasis should be put on how an idea is expressed differently 
in the two languages and yet conveys the same thought. Emphasis 
might also be placed on the use of better English by insisting on a 
high standard of translation through the careful choice of words. In 
short, all points of contact between the Latin and English should 

6 xxx1 (March, 1936), 393 f. 
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be stressed so that the student’s knowledge of his vernacular may 
be broadened and deepened as he progresses. 

Second, in the linguistic field there should be more emphasis on 
interesting bits from the history of the language in the way of 
linguistic changes, helps in spelling of English words, and interest- 
ing word derivations. Roberts and Kaulfers have made the follow- 
ing suggestions for possible ways of integration :’ 


1. A cultural survey of the contributions of Greek and Latin, German, and 
the Romance languages to the evolution of English. 

2. The study of foreign words and expressions found in current English 
usage. 

3. Vocabulary activities capitalizing interesting facts of word derivation. 

4. Exercises in inference, stressing language as an index to foreign cul- 
tures. Thus, a list of military and legal and scientific terms, phrases employed 
in social correspondence, culinary terms, etc. affords interesting indications 
of the influence exercised by the Romans on American culture. 


Such a study of the language arts should help the pupil to be- 
come language conscious and by so doing to notice many interest- 
ing phenomena in his own language such as new words, foreign 
expressions, word choice, etc. 

Third, in the field of human thought and experience the cultural 
side of language should be emphasized. There should be content 
worth communicating from the very beginning if the study of Latin 
is to have social meaning for the adolescent boys and girls, espe- 
cially those who pursue it for only two years. Our emphasis should 
be on developing the appreciation and cultural growth of our 
pupils by communicating to them the experiences of a great civili- 
zation of the past through its own language. Appreciation is now 
generally agreed to be the giving to the pupil ‘‘experiences that 
have intrinsic worth for him, now.” It is quite necessary to learn 
to understand other people before we really begin to understand 
ourselves. 

Much valuable content may be added to the social background 
of our pupils by an integration of various activities common to 
the language arts. Teachers of Latin, as well as English, may en- 


7 Roberts, H., and Kaulfers, M., Integrating the Language Arts for Social Purposes, 
Stanford University Press. 
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courage the reading of travel books, travel magazines, appropriate 
novels, fiction, and non-fiction books. Selected subjects pertaining 
to foreign life and culture may be chosen in the Latin class and 
may be accepted as subjects for compositions in English or for 
debates and talks in public speaking. Latin teachers may aid in 
the translations of poems, fables, short stories, or one-act plays 
undertaken in classes stressing creative writing. Translations of 
classic authors may be submitted as English compositions. A 
classical play may be presented in translation under the combined 
auspices of English and Latin teachers. The Latin Club, in itself 
an excellent background builder, may co-operate with the English 
Club in sponsoring assembly programs commemorating the anni- 
versary of an outstanding contributor to world literature, as many 
did for Vergil in 1930 and Horace in 1935. 

There may also be a departmental interchange of instructors. 
For example, the instructor of English may be invited to talk to 
the Latin class on the contribution of Latin in general, or of a 
specific author, to English literature. Or, on the other hand, the 
Latin teacher may contribute to the discussion in an English 
class perhaps by reading Latin poems to give the effect of the orig- 
inal meters which have been imitated in English poems. 

Besides the study of literature, the study of the customs, art, 
music, history, and geography of ancient Rome may be integrated 
with the other departments in the high-school which teach these 
subjects. 

If we are to understand and appreciate American civilization 
as an integral part of present and past world civilizations, we must 
develop from the past culture an integration with the present by 
effective communication of socially significant content through 
the medium of foreign languages and all subjects at the point where 
they contribute to social growth. 

With the emphasis of the course on this main objective, to know 
a particular people and hence understand ourselves better, the 
language itself should never be lost sight of, but the amount of 
drill and formal construction should be lessened considerably. The 
fundamental purpose of our teaching should not be primarily the 
improvement of skill in grammatical forms and constructions. The 
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language should be recognized as a means of communication and 
not an end in itself. Therefore, we should change our emphasis 
from form and construction to content and the art of the language. 
Only those constructions should be taught that are a necessary 
aid to translation, and even some of these need not be formally 
classified. For example, why need we even mention the name of 
a place construction? Is it not enough to know that the noun is 
governed by a preposition? Can it not be read correctly without 
the pupil’s deciding whether it is place from, place to or place in 
which? The time saved by lessening the drill on paradigms and 
formal constructions should be used for more extensive reading, 
which should be increased progressively in difficulty. 

This brings me to my second point—vocabulary burden. I 
suppose nothing in the past few years has brought more criticism 
to Latin than the long lists of words that are supposed to be learned 
each day by the pupil. You notice I say “‘supposed to be learned,”’ 
because the whole attitude of the home and the pupil today is 
opposed to giving the time and energy necessary for a mastery of 
so many words, and besides, such mastery by ‘“‘rote memory”’ is 
not the best way of learning a language. Now we know all too well 
that if we do not have a high percentage of efficiency in vocabulary 
mastery we cannot read with any degree of comfort or enjoyment. 
If only five or six new words are introduced in each new lesson in 
the first year and these few are repeated over and over again in 
that and successive lessons, with no words in the book that are not 
in the required vocabulary, I believe that by this constant repeti- 
tion the words can be learned with the least effort on the part 
of the pupil, and the pupil will read with much greater ease and 
satisfaction. There is no pleasure in reading with your thumb in 
the dictionary. Then, too, if so much energy is expended in con- 
sidering the meaning of the words, the thought of the passage is 
lost sight of and neglected. 

Latin must not become for the pupil a jumble of meaningless 
words, thus wholly losing its value as an instrument for the inte- 
gration of ancient and modern society. We must strive for full 
mastery of a few words rather than half mastery of many. This 
will facilitate more enjoyable reading with clearer comprehension. 
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If the vocabulary for the first year is concentrated on the ap- 
proximately five hundred words on the College Board and New 
York Syllabus lists, I believe that at the end of the first year there 
will be, with less effort on the part of the pupil, greater mastery 
over vocabulary than we have ever had before and much more 
reading done. The second-year book must repeat the vocabulary 
of the first year and add to it the words on the second-year list 
by the same method—constant repetition. There must be very few 
words outside of these lists. Again, the third-year book must 
repeat the words of the first- and second-year books and add in a 
repetitious way the words of the third-year list. It should, instead 
of introducing so wide a vocabulary foreign to the lists, use some 
of the words of the fourth-year list to give a better preparation and 
correlation with the fourth-year work. This would be a series 
more closely knit than any we have ever had before and it would 
justify the name “‘series.”’ 

This increase in efficiency and mastery of vocabulary will make 
possible easier reading of much longer daily passages, not of ‘“‘made 
Latin,”’ but of simplified versions of the classical literature which 
presents experience: that make close contacts with modern civili- 
zation. This abundant, easy, progressive reading will result in 
the acquisition of concepts which will aid our pupils in social 
living. 

I wish to say here that while I am advocating a concentrated 
vocabulary with much more reading, I am not advocating the so- 
called “‘reading method.” I cannot see why with a lightened 
vocabulary load we cannot do plenty of easy reading and still 
not sacrifice the essentials. I believe that much of the real interest 
in reading Latin comes through the realization of progressive 
power—power that comes from a full explanation of each basic 
principle, as it is presented; a clear understanding of each step, 
as it is taken. There is such a thing as making a thing so simple 
and easy that it is hard. When we hear people proposing to teach 
only seventeen basic endings and referring to a list of twenty 
“rare endings,”’ I think we can realize how mechanical and con- 
stricted the reading of Latin may be. 

If the pupils were to succeed in learning to read by this method, 
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much of the reading for a long time would have to be made Latin. 
It would take so long to gain any efficiency and power in getting 
the exact thought out of the Latin that those who pursued it for 
one year or even two would not be able to read enough from the 
original classics to give them much insight into the social aspects 
of Roman civilization—our main objective now in reading Latin. 

Many pupils would not get the largest possible amount of pleas- 
ure out of translating if they did not understand fully what they 
were doing and why. And almost immediately our opponents 
would attack the superficiality of the work and declare that a 
course all in English would be better. Soon Latin would entirely 
disappear from our schools. Then, too, our pupils certainly would 
not learn much of linguistic culture if they did not have more direct 
contact with the symbolism of speech. We have not in the past, 
I know, put enough emphasis on the art of the language. 

I wish now to say a word about English-to-Latin exercises. 
One of the objectives of the education of today is to gain ‘“‘skill 
in applying facts and principles to new situations.”’ It seems to me 
that we can help attain this objective by the writing of simple 
Latin sentences. Of course I feel that translation constantly con- 
tributes to this end, but the English-to-Latin exercise does it in a 
more forceful way. I realize that in the past we have spent entirely 
too much time on too difficult sentences and so have not attained 
very great efficiency, and that because of this there has been only 
slight correlation between writing and reading ability. I do not 
think, however, as the advocates of the reading method do, that 
for this reason the exercise should be abolished. I think it should be 
adjusted to attain the desired results. If in the first-year work we 
could use only very simple sentences of interesting content and 
many of each type, as, for instance, subject, verb, and direct ob- 
ject, and if we could attain high efficiency in what we did, wouldn’t 
it be worth while? Surely pupils would gain a better understanding 
of the structure of their own language and a certain pleasure that 
comes from the actual use of a language. I notice that the ability 
to write easy Latin sentences gives the Latin pupil the same 
pleasure that comes from speaking a modern language. He is 
able to use the language as an instrument of self-expression and see 
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the expression of thought from a different point of view. There is 
a certain thrill that comes to him because he is able to express him- 
self in a language other than his own. 

Another very important matter that must be considered is Eng- 
lish grammar. The English teachers no longer teach grammar in 
the grades, so that when these pupils come into a Latin class they 
scarcely know the difference between noun and verb. Many of 
them have not the slightest idea of how to translate the passive 
voice. In fact, the passive voice often means to them imperfect 
tense and is so confused in their minds that they translate an im- 
perfect tense, for instance, by any one of three tenses: present, 
imperfect, or future. How are these pupils going to right these 
fundamental difficulties by the reading method? Will they be 
able to get the exact meaning from the Latin? If almost no gram- 
mar is taught, only comprehension questions are asked, and no 
literal translations are required, as some have proposed, how can , 
we detect and correct their errors? This seems to me all the more 
reason why we should face the situation squarely and meet it by 
placing the English grammar that we need in our Latin books. We 
then can present the parts of English grammar that will help us di- 
rectly, and soon we shall discover the truth of a remark that an 
English teacher made to me, “You Latin teachers can clarify Eng- 
lish grammar as we cannot. You can help in the teaching of English 
grammar more effectively than we can help in the teaching of 
Latin grammar.” 

The grammar and the necessary constructions should be taught 
functionally in the sense that they should develop directly from 
the story in each new lesson. I think that the new forms and con- 
structions should not appear in preceding lessons, but when they 
are first used in a story they should be completely explained. In 
this way the pupil will always see in actual use the construction 
and forms he is trying to learn. 

My last point has to do with background material. If the Ro- 
mans are to become a living people to our pupils and contribute to 
a social purpose, we must present more material on Roman life 
than is possible to give in the Latin stories with so meagre a vocab- 
ulary, especially in a first-year book. 
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In each lesson there should be an English section dealing with 
material that is an outgrowth of the topic of the day. It should 
amplify and explain the kernel presented in the Latin-English 
exercise so that greater interest and social value may be gained. 

College professors, we high school teachers are anxious to fill 
your classes with interested and eager students, for it is only too 
true that if our classes drop off, yours also will dwindle and die. 
Therefore, let us all work together toward genuine social objec- 
tives, and so save the situation. 

I believe that the study of Latin can maintain its own integrity, 
its own inherent values, and at the same time serve to enrich a 
program of social growth, if with open eyes we build up our Latin 
instruction with these social objectives prominently and con- 
stantly in mind. 


























SENECA’S MARRIAGE 


By H. W. Kamp 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 


Most scholars are of the opinion that Lucius Annaeus Seneca 
was married twice.' It seems probable, however, that our source 
material refers to one wife only. There is no name of a “first wife” 
in any of Seneca’s writings, and no hint of his second marriage 
exists in ancient literature. Even where we expect such mention 
to be made, as, for example, when accounts are given of attempts 
made to besmirch the man’s character, there is none to be found.” 

We know that Seneca was married some time before the date 
of his exile, A.D. 41, that is, if we admit the Ad Helviam to have 
been written at that time. For in that essay he mentions two sons.* 
Indeed, we have even earlier evidence of his marriage in the De 
Ira,‘ probably written before the Ad Helviam, for there the phi- 


1 Cf. A. Martens, De L. A. Senecae Vita ef De Tempore Quo Scripta eius Philoso- 
phica .. . Composita Sunt: Altona, A. Mentzel (1871); F. Jonas, De Ordine Librorum 
Senecae Philosophi, Inaug. Diss.: Berlin, Gustav. Schade (1870); H. Lehmann, “L. A. 
Seneca und seine philologischen Schriften,” Philologus vir (1853), 309-328; P. Faider, 
Etudes sur Sénéque . . . : Université de Gand, Van Rysselbergh et Rombaut, éditeurs 
anciennement E. Van Goethem (1921); and R. Waltz, Vie de Sénéque: Paris, Perrin 
et Cie (1909). Waltz, “Le Mariage de Sénéque,”” Revue des Etudes Anciennes vimt (1905), 
223-230, denied that Seneca was married twice, but he is now of the general opinion 
(Cf. op. cit., 71). So also Rossbach, s.v., in Pauly-Wissowa. 

2 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. x11, 42, where we have Suillius’ tirade against Seneca, and Dio 
Cassius Lx1, 10, where the charge of adultery is brought. 

* Cf. Ad Helv. 11, 5: intra vicesimum diem, quam filium meum in manibus et in osculis 
tuis mortuum funeraveras, raptum me audisti; xvi, 4: ab his ad nepotes quoque re- 
spice: Marcum blandissimum puerum. . . . The /estimonia show conclusively that the 
Ad Helviam was written in the first or second year of his exile (cf. Ad Helv. 1, 1; m1, 1; 
and vi, 9). 

* Cf. De Ira 11, 36, 3: Cum sublatum e conspectu lumen est et conticuit uxor moris 
iam mei conscia, totum diem meum scrutor. . . . The date of tie De Ira is indicated 
from the following testimonia: De Ira 1, 1, 1; 1, 16, 2; 1, 20, 8-9; m, 33, 3-6; m1, 18, 3- 
4; m1, 19, 1-5, m, 21, 5; m1, 43, 4. 
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losopher tells us that when the light has been removed from sight 
his wife, already acquainted with his habit of scrutinizing his day’s 
activities, has become silent. Furthermore, in the Ad Marciam,® 
also probably written before his exile, Seneca, in telling Marcia 
of the blessings which befall man, speaks of honors, worldly goods, 
children, and a noble or beautiful mate. 

If we agree that the three sources quoted refer to a marriage and 
to the same woman, then why the silence about her name in 
Seneca’s Ad Helviam? But why also the silence about others of 
his kin, his brothers, Mela and Novatus, for instance? The silence 
does not necessarily argue non-existence and certainly does not 
prove that Seneca’s “first wife’’ was dead before he suffered exile. 
On the contrary, we contend, not on evidence of a direct state- 
ment, to be sure, that his wife was alive when he was in exile; for 
when he prays to the gods that Marcus survive him he links the 
word mater with avia in such fashion as to indicate that both mother 
and grandmother were certainly alive.® 

In order to maintain the theory of two wives, one is obligated 
to prove that the first one had died by A.D. 58 at least, for Paulina 
in mentioned as wife after that date. The argument ex silentio is 
usually supported by a reference to the De Vita Beata,’ where 
Seneca, writing to Gallio, refers to the death of a friend or of a 
wife: 


If any detractor of philosophy says, as is his custom “‘why speak more bravely 
than you live? ... Why are you moved by loss and why do you shed tears 
when you hear of the death of a friend or of a mate?” 


This reference proves nothing as to the death of Seneca’s own 
wife; it is a passage dealing with generalities, with imagined pos- 
sible questions put to a philosopher by an imaginary skeptical 
interrogator. If the reference proves the death of Seneca’s wife, 
surely he would not later on in the chapter put this question in 


5 x, 1: Quicquid est hoc, Marcia, quod circa nos ex adventicio fulget, liberi, honores, 
opes, ampla atria . . . clarum nomen, nobilis aut formosa coniunx. . . . For the date of 
the Ad Marciam cf. Ad Marc. 1, 3; 1, 7; 1, 17, 5; and 1, 16, 2. 

§ Cf. Ad Helv. xvu1, 6: Deos oro, contingat hunc habere nobis superstitem! In me 
omnis fatorum crudelitas lassata consistat; quidquid matri dolendi fuit, in me transierit 
quidquid aviae, in me. ™xvu, 1. 
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the mouth of the same skeptical interrogator: “Why does your 
wife wear in her ears the wealth of an opulent home?’”® 

Epistle 104, written when Seneca was an old man, but had a 
younger wife, has been generally used to strengthen the theory 
that he was married twice. Seneca’s words are in that case inter- 
preted as if he spoke of his wife Paulina as very young. He tells 
of going on a trip for reasons of health in spite of the remonstrances 
of his fond wife, always solicitous for his welfare: 
I therefore ordered my carriage to be made ready at once, and insisted on 
departing, in spite of my wife Paulina’s efforts to stop me; for I remembered 
my master Gallio’s words, when he began to develop a fever in Achaia and 
took ship at once, insisting that the disease was not of the body but of the 
place. That is what I remarked to my dear Paulina, who always urges me to 
take care of my health. I know that her very life-breath comes and goes with 
my own, and I am beginning, in my solicitude for her, to be solicitous for 
myself. And although old age has made me braver to bear many things, I am 
gradually losing this boon that old age bestows. For it comes into my mind 
that in this old man there is a youth also, and youth needs tenderness.® 


To interpret the passage as saying that Paulina was so young that 
she could not possibly have been Seneca’s wife years before that 
is to read into it more than he really wrote. It surely means that 
Paulina, a young person, was extren..:iy devoted to him. It does 
prove that she was young, certainly not as old as Seneca, but 
not necessarily so young that she could not have been the mother 
of his children mentioned in the Ad Helviam."® In a.p. 41, when 
Seneca went into exile, by which time she must have been the 
mother of two children, Paulina need only have been about twenty- 
one years old. In A.D. 64, therefore, she might still be called an 
adulescens, particularly by her husband, since he by that time was 
well past sixty. Cicero, for example, said that as an adulescens he 
defended the state from Catiline, though he was consul and in 
his forty-fourth year." 

8 De Vit. Beat. xvu, 2: Quare uxor tua locupletis domus censum auribus gerit? 

® Epist. ctv, 2. R. M. Gummere’s translation in the Loeb Classical Library is quoted. 

10 Cf. note 3. 

"Cf. Phil. u, 46, 118 f.: Defendi rem publicam adulescens, non deseram senex; 
contempsi Catilinae gladios....Etenim, si abhinc annos prope viginti hoc ipso in 


templo negavi posse mortem immaturam esse consulari, quanto verius nunc negabo 
seni! It is futile to attempt to argue an exact age for Paulina from the term adwlescens 
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The passage in the Epistles concerning Harpaste, the clown, in 
which Seneca uses the word hereditarium, has been interpreted 
as not having to do with Paulina, but as referring to some sort of 
legacy left Seneca by a former wife. ““Harpaste, my wife’s female 
clown, you know, has dwelt in my house as a burden incurred in 
a legacy.” It seems unlikely that a second wife (if Paulina were 
such) would tolerate the presence of such a legacy. The passage 
means this—not difficult to understand in some parts of this 
country where family servants are passed on from one generation 
to another: “Harpaste, a relic of my wife’s family, is still living 
on in our household.” With this interpretation, then, Harpaste 
belonged to Paulina and not to some former wife of her husband. 
Seneca, furthermore, probably kept the aged, blind clown, who 
had become a nuisance, for Paulina’s sake. Therefore, Paulina 
was probably with Seneca all the time. We may conclude that the 
philosopher had but one wife and that he married her before his 
exile in A.D. 41. 

Her name was Pompeia Paulina.” She was evidently the daugh- 
ter of Pompeius Paulinus, who was the legate of Upper Germany 
in 56 and in charge of the army of Germanicus in 58, and who was 
placed in charge of public revenues by Nero in 62;" or possibly 
the daughter of that Paulinus who was the prefect of the grain 
supply about the year 49—the same Paulinus to whom Seneca 
addressed the De Brevitate Vitae.” Her people were of Arelate and 





which Seneca used, as he certainly uses iwvenis and adulescens loosely in his writings. 
Cf. Ad Marc. xu, 3; Epist. x1, 3; uxx1, 19; cvmt, 27 for the use of iuvenis; Ad Marc. 
XxIV, 1 and Epist. cxxt, 16 for the use of adulescens. 12 Epist. i, 2. 

48 Inasmuch as his father probably favored Pompey, since Corduba undoubtedly 
sided with that faction, it is interesting to note that Seneca married a Pompeia. Cf. 
Caesar, B.C. 11, 19, 3; Bell. Hisp. 2 and 33; Seneca, Epigr. rx, 8. 

4 Cf. Pliny, V.H. xxxim, 143: At, Hercules, Pompeium Paulinum Arelatensis equitis 
Romani filium paternaque gente pellitum, XII pondo argenti habuisse apud exercitum 
ferocissimis gentibus oppcsitum scimus; and Tacitus, Ann. x11, 53: Paulinus Pompeius 
et L. Vetusa tempestate exercitui praeerant; and ibid., xv, 18: tres dein consulares, 
L. Pisonem, Ducenium Geminum, Pompeium Paulinum vectigalibus publicis pro- 
posuit. ... Cf. Dessau, Prosop. Rom. 111, nos. 479 and 508 under the letter P. 

4 Cf. De Brev. Vit. 1, 1: maior pars mortalium, Pauline; and xvmt, 1-4: excerpe itaque 
te volgo, Pauline carissime. . . . Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes administras . . . 
sed tamen . . . satius est vitae suae rationem quam frumenti publici nosse. Cf. Dessau, 
op. cit., 1, no. 480, under the letter P. 
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belonged to the equestrian order, if we may rely on Pliny the 
Elder.“ The union was a fortunate one for Seneca as regards 
political influence and wealth. We know, too, that their domestic 
relations were happy, although it is rare that Seneca becomes at 
all intimate in sharing his personal life with his readers. His 
affection for Paulina was tender and enduring. Her desire to die 
with him is evidence of her love for him even though her suicide 
was not completed because of the intervention of Nero’s men.’ 

6 Cf. Epist. ctv, 1-5: Paulina me retinente exire perseveravi . . . hoc Paulinae meae 
dixi, quae valitudinem commendat. Nam cum sciam spiritum illius in meo verti. . . 
itaque quoniam ego ab illa non impetro, ut me fortius amet, a me impetrat illa, ut 
me diligentius amem. Indulgendum est enim honestis adfectibus . . . quid enim iucun- 
dius quam uxori tam carum esse ut propter hoc tibi carior fias? Potest itaque Paulina 


mea non tantum suum mihi timorem imputare. . . . 
17 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. xv, 60 and 63 f. 











ENGLISH AND LATIN 


By Marsury B. OGLE 
University of Minnesota 


All who have read the articles written for this Journal by Pro- 
fessor Mark E. Hutchinson! or who attended the meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at Cleve- 
land in 1936 and heard the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to study the situation of Latin in the high schools of our 
territory, will realize how uncertain and insecure the place of Lat- 
in is in these schools. It is cold comfort to be told that Latin is 
no worse off than the modern foreign languages; indeed, this makes 
the matter all the more serious, since it shows that those who make 
our curricula are paying scant attention to what is after all the 
most important activity of man, namely, his language; that they 
are neglecting the obvious truths that without language thought 
is impossible, that clarity and precision in the use of language will 
be matched by clarity and precision in thought, and that the 
most efficient and most economical way of gaining this clarity and 
precision in the use of one’s own language as a medium for the 
expression of one’s thought is by comparing and contrasting it 
with a foreign language, especially one different in structure and 
grammar. 

The responsibility for the present tragic state of things we 
Latin teachers have been accustomed to lay upon the colleges of 
education. Certainly some of the guilt does belong to them. On 
the one hand, by their requirement, enforced through legislative 
action in most states, that prospective teachers must receive a 
large number of credits in pedagogical subjects before they will 
be allowed to teach in public schools, they have deprived students 


1 “Realism in Latin Teaching,” xxx (1935), 477-488; “The Reading Method—Is 
It Practical in Latin?” xxx1 (1936), 289-302. 
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of the opportunity to acquire requisite knowledge in subject- 
matter, with the result that many young teachers may know how 
to teach but certainly do not know the subject which they may 
have to teach. On the other hand, by presenting to these young 
students ill-considered educational theories, which have not had 
the test of experience and may be superseded within a short period 
by different theories equally untested, they have brought confu- 
sion where there should be order. 

Just at present, however, there is another pressure group which 
scems to have the upper hand in the making of our high-school 
curricula—the so-called social scientists. This group, by taking 
advantage of the social upheaval and the economic uncertainty of 
these last years, is proposing to mend matters by having children 
devote the major part of their scholastic career to the social 
sciences, in which they include a smattering of modern history, 
of civics, of economics, of hygiene, and the like. That this group, 
whose chief aim is, one should suppose, the investigation of social 
relationships, should omit from their list of subjects language, the 
one social factor which has enabled men to live together in civilized 
groups, certainly does not indicate that we should place a high 
value either upon their “‘science’’ or upon their sincerity. 

Whatever may be the degree of guilt attaching to these two 
groups for the neglect of linguistic teaching in the high schools, 
a far greater degree, as far as Latin is concerned, belongs, I feel 
sure, to the teachers of Latin, and to no one else. 

When, a quarter century ago, the traditional position of Latin 
in the secondary schools was assailed by those who, under the 
domination of educational theories then in vogue, were demanding 
that only those subjects which had a practical or vocational or 
scientific value—a value, that is, which would be functional in 
the individual’s social and economic environment, should be 
taught in the schools, teachers of Latin hastened to its defense 
with the claim that Latin has a practical value, or values, as great 
as any other subject. Those who made this claim, especially the 
writers of our elementary textbooks, convinced themselves, chiefly 
because of the recommendations of the Report of the Classical 
Investigation, that the most important practical value resulting 
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from the study of Latin is the improvement it brings about in 
the student’s English. Moreover, one gathers from a perusal of 
these textbooks that the authors of them, all of whom vie with 
each other in swearing allegiance to the Classical Report, believe 
that this improvement is due primarily to the opportunity which 
the study of Latin affords of acquiring a store of English words 
derived from the Latin. 

Although it is well recognized that the derivation of a word, 
however interesting its study may be, is but a poor guide to its 
specific meaning, it is now the general practice to add to the Latin 
words, as they are presented in each lesson or in the general vo- 
cabulary, an English derivative, which is emphasized by enclosing 
it in brackets, or writing it in capital letters, or in italics; for 
example, certus is followed by “certain,” studium by “study,” 
accedo by “‘accede,”’ validus by “valid,” etc. Often too there are 
separate sections in each lesson, generally under some such head- 
ing as, “Derivative Work” or “Word Study,” in which the student 
is asked to collect as many words as possible which look like the 
Latin words which occur in the lesson, or conversely, to form Eng- 
lish derivatives from given Latin words. 

One may, to be charitable, admit that there is some value in 
this sort of exercise, but one wonders too how a child can have 
time to study Latin when he has to spend hours looking up words 
which he has never heard of and perhaps will never use. Much 
more serious, however, is the mental confusion which must result 
from the method in which the material is often presented; and if 
one seeks an explanation of the muddled state of the knowledge 
of Latin and English words possessed by most students, one need 
but read our popular elementary texts. In one of these, ior 
example, the beginner is told to consult his dictionary to make sure 
whether “male’’ comes from malus, ‘‘vestry”’ from vester. In an- 
other, in an exercise of “made Latin’—in some respects most 
curiously made—occurs the expression, ubi vela pro tablino reducta 
sunt, and among the words from which the student is asked to 
form English derivatives occur vela, reducta. Since in the general 
vocabulary velum is glossed by “curtain,” “‘veil,’’ and reduco by 
“draw back,” “reduce,” the student is given the dangerous sug- 
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gestion that, either the Latin phrase in his lesson means a “‘reduced 
curtain” (this word is kindly given in a footnote) or the English 
word “reduce” means “to draw back,” and either alternative is 
of course nonsense. In another Latin exercise in this same book the 
student is asked to find Latin words which suggest certain English 
derivatives. Among these English words is ““comity”’ and, since the 
only Latin word in the lesson which looks like ‘“‘comity”’ is comes, 
in the phrase, mater ... comes puellarum, clearly the author ex- 
pected the student to connect “comity” with comes. If the student 
has translated comes by “companion, or “comrade,” as the 
vocabulary directs him to do, what will his state of mind be, when 
he looks up “comity” in his dictionary and finds that it means 
“civility”? And what then will he do with the Latin comes? He 
certainly will not, however, be in a more muddled state than the 
writer of his textbook. This person evidently did not know that 
our word “comity,’’ which comes to us from the French comité, 
is derived ultimately from the Latin cémis, a word which has noth- 
ing whatever to do with cdmes. 

How Latin, taught by such methods, can be of any value to a 
young student, how it can help him gain precision in thought and 
expression, I fail to understand. Perhaps we are to see its results 
in the strange statement, made in this Journal’ by a teacher of 
English, who is explaining how a student who knows Latin might 
appreciate the meaning of Sir Thomas Hoby’s phrase, “‘curious in 
dress;” “he ought immediately to reflect that cur means ‘care’ 
and the suffix os means ‘full of.’ ” And he adds, “‘if he knew Horace 
he might think of the famous phrase curiosa felicitas,” as if that 
phrase was written by Horace, instead of about him. 

The misguided emphasis which our elementary textbooks now 
place upon the relation of English words to Latin not only makes 
inevitable such mistakes as those I have cited on the part of the 
young teacher, but also fixes in the young student, by forcing him 
from the very beginning to connect English words with their Latin 
progenitors, from which, although they resemble them in form, 
they may differ very decidedly in meaning, the habit of translating 
Latin words by their English cognates. Cura is always “care,” 

? V. K. Whitaker, “‘An English Teacher Uses his Latin,” xxx (1935), 405. 
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virtus, “‘virtue,”’ error, “error,” immensus, “immense,” fama, 
“fame,” causa, ‘‘cause,”’ fides, “faith.” This sort of translation 
demands, it will be noticed, no thought on the part of the student, 
no analysis either of the Latin or the English word, and stands in 
the way, therefore, of that very exactness in his thought and ex- 
pression which the study of Latin should engender. There results, 
whenever he attempts to translate or to paraphrase a Latin sen- 
tence, a sort of English which he himself never uses and which he 
does not understand. A simple sentence like this in Caesar, B.G. 
1, 38: hunc montem murus circumdatus arcem effecit, is apt to result 
in some such jargon as, “a wall having been given around the 
mountain effected a citadel,’”’ a type of English all too familiar to 
every teacher of Latin and one which the new faith renders in- 
evitable. If, however, the student has been taught that most of 
our English words which are cognate with Latin words have come 
to us, not from classical Latin directly, but chiefly from the 
French, and that their meaning has undergone such changes that 
the cognate cannot possibly give an adequate idea of the specific 
meaning of the Latin word; if he has been taught that cura is 
“worry,” “‘anxiety,”’ that virtus is connected with vir and hence 
often means “‘manhood,” “courage,” that error is the straying of 
the feet, as well as of the mind, from the straight path, a ““wander- 
ing,’’ as well as a “‘mistake,”’ that fides, connected as it is with fido, 
means “trust,” “confidence,” “loyalty,” that immensus is con- 
nected with the verb metior and hence means “immeasurable,” 
that fama is derived from fari and hence is “that which was said,” 
“report,” “tradition,” and then, since that which is said may be 
good, our “fame,”’ or, since that which is said may be bad, our 
“gossip,” that mons may be “hill’’ as well as “mountain” ; if more- 
over he has been made to realize that there are important differ- 
ences between the Latin habit of expression and his own, he will 
be able to put Caesar’s simple sentence into intelligible and idio- 
matic English. He will know that, although the Latin has for the 
subject of the sentence the concrete noun murus, with circumdatus 
in agreement with it, expressing both the fact of the action and the 
time of the action, our English would prefer as the subject an 
abstract noun which will express the fact of the action but not the 
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concrete time element. If too he has been taught that the words in 
a Latin sentence are not to be moved round as though pieces in a 
jig-saw puzzle but that they represent the order in which the 
author wished to present his thoughts and must therefore be pre- 
sented in English in an order as nearly the same as possible, he 
will see that Caesar’s Latin becomes in our English idiom, “this 
hill the construction of an encircling wall made into a fortress,” 
or, disregarding the grammatical structure of the Latin, “this hill, 
by the construction of a wall round it, was made into a fortress,” 
English which he can understand and which is not foreign to his 
ways of speech. 

Instead of forcing our immature students therefore to expend 
precious hours of their time in the search of English derivatives 
from Latin words, a search which is often directed by untrust- 
worthy and unscientific explanation and which sets up false ideas 
regarding the true relationship between English and Latin, we 
should rather strive to make our students realize that the two lan- 
guages have each of them their own way; that, if they run parallel 
in some respects, they do more often than not follow a different 
course; that the genius of the two languages is as different as the two 
peoples with their variety of character, of occupations, of influ- 
ences. Once we lead them to see that there are interesting differ- 
ences in the character of the implements offered by English and 
Latin for the expression of thought, their curiosity will be aroused 
to inquire just what these differences are and why they should 
exist. Only then will they feel the need of studying carefully the 
familiar words which they use daily, often unconscious of their 
real meaning, and of analyzing their own thoughts, and of paying 
heed to the means and manner of their expression of them. Only 
then will their study of Latin be what we claim it is, a real aid to 
their English speech. 

If I am asked how we can arouse this intellectual curiosity, I 
answer, and here I must take issue with Professor Hutchinson, by 
the constant practice of translation of English into Latin. The 
English, however, should not be the hybrid English which has re- 
sulted from some poor translation of sentences from Caesar and 
Cicero, nor the silly sentences which are made up by some one try- 
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ing to illustrate rules—the sort of sentences which deface too many 
pages of our elementary texts. Here are some examples: “‘he cr- 
dered that they should lie in ambush’’; “without arms the sailors 
will save the life of the poet’’; “diligence and a reputation gave 
courage to the slaves’; “the good farmers are preparing the long 
roads”’; “‘where did you see the allies’ carts?’ “the pretty lady’s 
maid is disturbed by lack of money’’; “‘the sailors do not plough 
the farmer’s land’’; “‘the weapons were moved out of the town by 
the horses’’; ‘‘the valiant farmers drive the cows.’’ How can we ex- 
pect a normal boy or girl to grow enthusiastic over such nonsense 
and to learn anything that will be of advantage to English speech? 
Even if we grant that in the early stages of the study of Latin the 
sentences set for translation into Latin should be simple and deal 
with the concrete, surely it is not necessary to insult a child’s in- 
telligence and to place before him as models English that is any- 
thing but idiomatic and correct. And yet I cannot find, even in the 
elementary books especially written to help English through Latin, 
that any attempt is made to furnish for translation English sen- 
tences which are idiomatic, which deal with facts and ideas which 
are a part of the child’s experience or at least not entirely foreign 
to it. These however are the only kind of sentences which will have 
an appeal to his intellectual curiosity and show him, when he be- 
gins to translate them, how very different the two languages are. 

Full realization of the difference cannot come, of course, without 
a sound knowledge of the Latin language, of its forms and its vo- 
cabulary and of its grammar. By grammar I mean not merely in- 
flexions, but a much more important thing—the art of expression, 
the way in which the speakers of Latin used their language to ex- 
press their thought. If we make this knowledge of Latin our one ob- 
jective, all other objectives will be attained without undue expend- 
iture of time and energy. The study of Latin, as Latin is presented 
in most of our elementary texts, cannot, I am afraid, continue to 
claim a place in the curricula of secondary schools. It can claim a 
place, and make its claim good, if teachers of Latin will realize 
that their first and only aim is to teach Latin that Latin may be un- 
derstood. Then and only then can it be regarded as the indispens- 
able aid for the attainment of correct and forceful English speech. 
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CAESAR’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 
AMONG THE POETS 


By Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


In the decade which followed the establishment of the First 
Triumvirate in 60 B.c. Roman politics present a picture of astound- 
ing turmoil and confusion. The republic of the Fathers was speed- 
ing towards its eclipse, with conservative patriots powerless to 
check it. Constitutionality was forgotten, ignored, or adroitly 
evaded. Power came to those who were bold and strong enough to 
seize it and remained with those few who were adroit enough to 
retain it. In this welter of politics there were few thoughtful men 
who could preserve an attitude of calm detachment and still 
fewer for whom strict adherence to principle and consistency of 
behavior were either easy or feasible. Cato was an eminent excep- 
tion. Cicero was not, and his correspondence reveals many others 
whose uncertain course was similar to his. 

It is not surprising that in the poetry of this period there are 
many echoes of current political trends. Of the two greatest poets 
of the age, one praised the sweet detachment with which a true 
philosopher should view the stormy struggles of man’s existence, 
and the contents of his poem afford us few allusions to his immedi- 
ate present. But the other, Catullus, lent his poetic talent to politi- 
cal observation, often with characteristic passion. Moreover, 
among the minor poets and poetasters of these days there were 
some who, besides using their verse for political expression, were, 
and are, better known as active participants in the political scene. 
Several of these men are regularly numbered among the poetae 
novi of the Ciceronian age, Cicero’s vewrepo, of whom Catullus is 
the most prominent representative. This coterie of young writers 
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was held together by ties of personal friendship as well as by the 
common literary ideals which they shared; and the record seems 
to prove that even their political conduct in the decade under dis- 
cussion was strikingly uniform. Their changes of front in the face 
of political developments were not greatly different from those of 
Cicero himself, with whom, it has been shown, most of this group 
were on terms of close intimacy.' 

For those poets of the period who were moved to write of con- 
temporary affairs, Julius Caesar was a fitting and almost unavoid- 
able subject. His part in the formation of the Triumvirate and 
his conduct while consul the following year had placed him con- 
spicuously in the public eye as a target for both praise and blame. 
His achievements in Gaul during the next nine years stirred the 
Roman imagination, as he himself had hoped they would.’ His 
dominating hold upon the political situation at Rome aroused 
suspicion and resentment among envious and downcast Republi- 
cans. Moreover, we should consider Caesar’s own special talents 
and cultivated interests as possible factors in encouraging eulogy 
or inciting abuse. As a shrewd and discerning politician he appreci- 
ated fully the value of the written word, especially when it was 
well written. Suetonius tells us (Jul. lv1, 6) that he took unusual 
pains with the form of his letters to the senate, and we know that he 
was a voluminous correspondent while in Gaul. His Commentaries 
pass with us as historical records; but it is not unlikely that Caesar 
himself regarded them as political propaganda as well. He it was 
who introduced the innovation of compiling and publishing the 
acta diurna of both Senate and Popular Assembly—forerunners of 
the modern newspaper; and before the appearance of Asinius 
Pollio as the first founder of public libraries at Rome, he had 
planned to employ Terentius Varro, the greatest polymath of his 
time, to buy and classify and throw open to the public as many 
Greek and Latin libraries as possible.’ It is clear that in his calmer 
moments he well understood that his position as head of the 
Roman state could best be maintained on a basis of popular favor, 


1 Tenney, Frank, “Cicero and the Poetae Novi,’”’ Am. Jour. Phil. xu (1919), 396-415. 
2 Cf. Cicero, de Prov. Cons. 1x, 22; xm, 29; xm, 33. 
8 Suetonius, Zul. xx; xLtv, 2. 
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and on occasion he was far from niggardly as to time, money, and 
personal condescension in striving to gain such approval. 

In addition, we should call to mind Caesar’s trained skill as an 
orator and as a writer of elegantly simple prose, his dabbling in 
verse, his granting of Roman citizenship to all doctors and teachers 
of the liberal arts (liberalium artium doctores) resident at Rome, 
his zeal as a collector of objects of art—gems, carvings, statues, 
and paintings.‘ This commander of Roman armies was one to 
whose lips a verse of Euripides came readily and constantly, who, 
before the fateful crossing of the Rubicon, uttered in Greek a 
half-verse of Menander (dveppi@@w xiBos), and whose et tu, Brute 
on the Ides of March in 44 was actually xal od, réxvov,—so we are 
told—Greek of the Attic tragedy, Shakespeare to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ Among the many Romans whom he pardoned 
for their opposition to him, or even went out of his way to concili- 
ate, several were poets, of a sort, and one was the great poet 
Catullus. In a word, it is quite evident that Caesar was keenly 
aware of the harm which sharp-tongued poets could do his cause, 
while he earnestly welcomed the aid of those who might adorn 
his exploits, and he even took the initiative in soliciting their 
attention and esteem. 

The literary record makes mention of several historical epics 
written by Julius Caesar’s contemporaries about his achievements, 
especially those in Gaul. On the other hand, there was a stream of 
stinging epigrams, signed and anonymous, which found ready and 
gleeful readers among the imperator’s political foes. It is a consid- 
eration of these two kinds of Caesarian verse that forms the sub- 
ject of this study. Neither is very fully represented by extant re- 
mains, but we have a fair amount of information about them 
and about the connection of their authors with Caesar. 

In the first place, there were at Rome popular song-writers, 
authors whose names are unknown, who found in Caesar a fit 
subject for some of their verses, usually of no complimentary sort.® 


4 Tbid., xii, 1; XLVI. 

5 Ibid., xxx, 5; Lxxxmr, 2; Lxxxiv, 2; Appian, Bell. Civ. um, 35; Plutarch, Caes. 
xXxxiI, 6; txvi, 5; Pomp. tx. The half-line of Menander is from the ’Appnddpos 4 
AtAnrpls. 6 Cf. W. Morel, Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum: Leipzig (1927), 92 f. 
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These catchy lines, Suetonius tells us (Jul. xx, 2; xtrx, 4; Lxxx, 
2), were repeated everywhere. One feature of Caesar’s consulship 
in 59 B.c. was his domination of his weaker colleague Bibulus to 
such an extent that the year was popularly designated ‘‘the consul- 
ship of Julius and Caesar.” This taunt is suggested in an elegiac 


couplet :’ 
Non Bibulo quiddam nuper sed Caesare factum est; 
Nam Bibulo fieri consule nil memini. 


Even Caesar’s soldiers made full use of that half-bantering, half- 
serious freedom of expression which characterized the Fescennine 
verses. Some of these, as preserved in Seutonius (Jul. xirx, 4; 
LI) were poisonous attacks on Caesar’s moral, or rather, immoral, 
behavior. Pliny the elder (NV. H. xrx, 144), without quoting, gives 
us the substance of a set of responsive verses chanted by the troops 
in their general’s triumph, wherein they complained of his nig- 
gardly treatment of them while they were serving against Pompey 
at Dyrrhachium. Another couplet of trochaic tetrameters criti- 
cizes the dictator’s freedom in admitting Gauls into the member- 
ship of the Roman senate, that erstwhile assembly of kings; it 
was, says Suetonius (Jul. Lxxx, 2), on everybody’s lips: 


Gallos Caesar in triumphum ducit, idem in curiam; 
Galli bracas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt. 


On the base of a statue of Caesar at Rome there appeared one day 
these rhyming trochaic lines, forming a true pasquinade:* 


Brutus, quia reges eiecit, consul primus factus est; 
Hic, quia consules eiecit, rex postremo factus est. 


We can reasonably assume that these humble examples of versifi- 
cation are but representative of many political broadsheets that 
were circulating at Rome in the stirring days of the fifties and 
forties before Christ.° 

It is only natural to inquire what recognition is made of Caesar 
by the two great poets of the Ciceronian age. Lucretius makes no 


7 Suetonius Jul. xx, 2. Cf. Plutarch, Caes. xtv. 

8 Suetonius, ibid., Lxxx, 3. 

® Pompey, too, had his detractors among the populace; cf. Cicero, ad Ait. m1, 3, 1; 
ad Q. Fr. 11, 3, 2; Dio, xxxrx, 18; Plutarch, Pomp. xiv. 
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direct mention of him; but in a famous passage at the beginning of 
Book 11 of the De Rerum Natura (40 f.), where the picture is 
painted of a general reviewing the maneuvres of his troops on the 
drill ground, the suggestion is made by one editor that there may 
be here a covert allusion to Caesar.!® In the case of Catullus there 
is no such paucity or uncertainty. In the days of Caesar’s gov- 
ernorship of Gaul, Catullus’ father entertained the proconsul at his 
home in Verona more than once, as Suetonius (Jul. Lxxmm) ex- 
pressly informs us. But the young Catullus did not by any means 
share his father’s close attachment to Caesar. In the year 58 the 
latter had allowed the infamous Clodius to have his way with 
Cicero, and by that time the name of Clodius as well as of Clodia 
was a very bitter memory to Catullus. When he returned to Rome 
from Bithynia in 56, the conference at Luca, held that spring, had 
provided for the domination of the Roman world by Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus, and Caesar’s star was ascending. Catullus 
had no desire to be an active participant in politics; but his Roman 
pride, like that of his set of young friends, could not tolerate this 
elimination of political opportunity in favor of a clique. At any 
rate, he joined with other young intellectuals of independent 
spirit in bitterly lampooning Caesar, Pompey, and their political 
henchmen. Catullus’ hate could be as intense as his love. Some of 
his attacks, perhaps the earliest in this series, were made against 
Caesar’s military engineer (praefectus fabrum), one Mamurra. In 
two epigrams (xxIx, Lvm) the poet spares no words in charging 
him by name with the grossest extravagance and debauchery." 
Another set of four elegiac epigrams (xcIv, Cv, CXIV, CXV) assails 
with similar charges a certain person to whom Catullus applies 
the obscene nickname of Mentula. In poem cv this Mentula has 
tried to scale the Pierian slopes of poetry, only to be ejected 
headlong by the Muses armed with pitchforks, the implication 
being, perhaps, that they would not deign to use their hands on 
such offal. The usual assumption is that the person here defamed 


10H. A. J. Munro, 1, 122. 

11 Cf, also xL1 and xii, which date, probably, from (0-58 and are comparatively 
innocuous. Cf. Tenney Frank, Catwlus and Horace: New York, Henry Holt and Co. 
(1928), 86 f. 
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is the same Mamurra, though Professor Frank presents arguments 
in favor of identifying him with Titus Labienus, Caesar’s second- 
in-command in Gaul.” In either event, the connection with Caesar 
would be established. At the end of one of the Mamurra poems 
(xxIx) this connection is further made certain by a joint condem- 
nation of Caesar and Pompey, the father-in-law and son-in-law 
(socer generque) who permitted such excesses as Mamurra’s; in 
the other of these two poems (vir) Caesar is directly associated 
with Mamurra in the scathing indictment: 


Pulchre convenit improbis cinaedis, 
Mamurrae pathicoque Caesarique. 


This record of hostility to Caesar and his followers can be fur- 
ther extended if we accept certain other plausible identifications 
of persons attacked in Catullus’ poems. It seems most likely that 
the Piso of Catullus xxvii and xtvu, designated as vappa and 
verpus Priapus ille,® is L. Calpurnius Piso, Caesar’s father-in-law 
and the object of Cicero’s strong indictment in the Jn Pisonem of 
56 B.c. The cockney Arrius of the eighty-fourth poem may well 
be the Quintus (?) Arrius mentioned several times in Cicero’s 
letters as one of Caesar’s political henchmen." If the Victius (or 
Vittius) who is so slanderously reviled in Catullus xcvmr repre- 
sents, as has been proposed, L. Vettius, the notorius informer 
(ille noster index, Cicero calls him), then the connection with 
Caesar is made once more. For Cicero accuses Vettius of having 
been the tool of Caesar in attempting to trump up a false charge 
of conspiracy against the younger Curio and others in 59 B.c."® 
Again, the tone of Catullus’ poem cx is such as not to reflect 
much credit on the mention of Pompey’s name, whether or not the 
Maeciliam of line two is emended to read Mucillam, as some prefer. 


12 Am. Jour. Phil., xu (1919), 407 f.; Catullus and Horace, 89 f. 

13 xiv, 4. Compare this with Cicero’s admissarius iste (In Pis. xxvim, 69). Cf. R. 
Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, 91 f. 

M4 Ad Aut. I, 17, 11; 0, 5, 2; m, 7,3; Ad Q. Fr. 1, 3, 8, where the reading is taken as Q. 
Arrio by some (Mueller, Tyrrell and Purser), guogue Arrio by others (Sjégren, Williams); 
cf. Cicero, Brut. 242. On the possible identification of Arrius and Hirrus, Pompey’s 
follower (Cicero, Ad Q. Fr. m1, 8, 4; m1, 9, 3; Ad Fam. vim, 9, 1), see Frank, Catullus 
and Horace, 85 f. Cf. Ellis, op. cit., 185 f. % Ad Ait. 11, 24, 2. 

6 Ad Aut. 11, 24; In Vat. x, 24 ff. See Ellis, op. cit., 475 f. 
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In the latter case the reference may be to Mucia, Pompey’s third 
wife, whom he divorced in 61 on grounds of adultery, Julius 
Caesar being the chief transgressor."’ 

Most of these stinging verses can with fair probability be assigned 
to the year 55 B.c. We need not be told, as we are by Suetonius 
(Jul. Lxx11), that they were a matter of grave concern to Caesar," 
and it is not unlikely that he was the first to make overtures to 
Catullus, perhaps through the poet’s father, to be more merciful. 
If we interpret the ninety-third poem aright, Catullus’ answer to 
these proposals was at first disdainful: 


Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi velle placere, 
nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo. 


But the proconsul had his way, and he and Catullus effected a 
reconciliation.!* This came too late, however, to bring Caesar 
much profit in the way of favorable verses from Catullus’ pen; 
for the truce can best be dated early in 54 B.c., and a few months 
later Catullus had died, at the age of thirty. Whether he would 
have done more, had he lived longer, than preserve a neutral 
silence about Caesar and his works is doubtful. Two passages 
which appear to give a passing recognition to Caesar’s conquests 
in Gaul belong, most likely, to these last years: one is found in the 
eleventh poem (vss. 9-12), in which offers of reconciliation with 
Clodia are proudly and bitterly refused, the other in the charming 
love-idyll on the mutual affection of Acme and Septimius (xLv, 
21 £.)> 


Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque. 


Before leaving Catullus we should make mention in passing 


17 Suetonius, Ju. 1; Plutarch, Pomp. xi; Cicero, Ad Ait. 1, 12, 3. Cf. Ellis, op. cit., 
495. 
18 Note also the last two lines of the fragmentary Catullus Lrv: 
Irascere iterum meis iambis 
immerentibus, unice imperator. 
In immerentibus is Catullus mockingly repeating an imploring word of Caesar’s? 
19 Suetonius, Jad. LXxmt. 
20 Similarly, Cat. tv, 6 (in Magni simul ambulatione), written some time after the 
opening of the newstone theatre in the summer of 55, seems to show greater respect for 
Pompey than was true before. 
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of Gaius Memmius, the literary patron of Lucretius and the pro- 
vincial governor on whose staff Catullusmade his journey to Bithyn- 
ia. By special dispensation he may be called a poet, since he is 
named by Ovid (Trist. 11, 433 f.) as a writer of erotic verses, none of 
which have survived. He was for a time a caustic opponent of 
Caesar, and his damaging charges concerned not only Caesar’s 
political conduct but also his personal relativus with King Nico- 
medes of Bithynia when Caesar was but a youth. It may be that 
these attacks were all in prose, not verse, for Memmius had some 
notoriety as an orator and was a prominent figure in public life. 
In due time, however, he forsook his hostility to Caesar when ex- 
pediency showed the way and, like others, accepted the opposite 
point of view.” This was after the conference at Luca. With char- 
acteristic leniency Caesar welcomed him and even assisted him 
in 54 B.c. in his candidacy for the consulship, a candidacy which 
came to nought, however, because of certain ugly charges of 
bribery. 

Catullus was not the only poet whom Memmius had had on his 
staff while governor of Bithynia. Gaius Helvius Cinna was, like 
Catullus, a native of Cisalpine Gaul. In poetic circles he was 
famed as the erudite author of a nine-year lay, the Zmyrna, an 
Alexandrian epyllion. Of the contents of his shorter poems, or 
epigrams, we are ignorant; Aulus Gellius (xrx, 9, 7) speaks of them 
as lacking in finish (inlepida). We know little more about his part 
in the political affairs of the day. But as a friend of Catullus (x, 
29 f.; xcv) and Asinius Pollio, for whom he wrote a propempticon, 
and as an associate of Memmius it is not unlikely that he shared 
some of their political sentiments and experiences. It used to be 
thought that he was the Helvius Cinna, a tribune friendly to Cae- 
sar, who was murdered by the mob on the day of Caesar’s funeral 
because they mistook him to be another Cinna (Lucius Cornelius), 
hated because of his known antagonism to the dead dictator. This 
Helvius Cinna is called a poet by Plutarch but by no one else 
among the ancient sources for the incident.” It has recently been 


*1 Suetonius, Zul. xxi, 1; XLIX; LXXIII. 
* Plutarch, Brut. xx, 5 f.; Caes. txvim, 2; Valerius Maximus Ix, 9, 1; Seutonius, Jud. 
LXxxv (cf. Lu, 3). 
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argued, however, that Plutarch was probably wrong and that “‘it 
is extremely unlikely that the murdered Cinna was the famous 
poet.” This conclusion seems to me to be the more reasonable, 
and with it we are left without definite evidence of Cinna’s pos- 
sible connections with Caesar. 

Another of Catullus’ literary set and a close friend of Catullus 
himself was Gaius Licinius Calvus, famed in his day both as poet 
and orator. His name is frequently linked by later writers with 
that of Catullus. The most famous of his orations in antiquity 
were a series delivered against Publius Vatinius, another of 
Caesar’s tools in Roman politics. The second of these Vatinian 
speeches was the most highly lauded of all, and it is possibly to 
this speech that Catullus alludes in his witty jeu d’esprit about 
Calvus’ ability as a pleader (Cat. t1).% In another poem (xrv) 
Catullus speaks of Vatinius’ hatred for Calvus as the quintessence 
of all human hatred. In praising these oratorical efforts of his 
friend, Catullus is once more giving vent, in part, to his own anti- 
Caesarian bias. But it was not from the rostra only that Calvus 
attacked Caesar’s party. His epigrams against both Caesar and 
Pompey were quite scurrilous, as the two examples which survive 
go to prove. One elegiac couplet accuses Pompey of a gross form 
of indecency,” while Suetonius (Jul. xLrx, 1), with an unpardonable 
use of paraleipsis, after saying that he will not mention the notori- 
ous (notissimos) verses of Licinius Calvus, goes on to quote one 
and a half lines of them, echoing the already familiar charge that 
Caesar’s relations with King Nicomedes in 81 B.c. had not been 
all that they should have been. Calvus, then, was another of the 
young intellectuals whose free utterances, both in prose and verse, 
caused Caesar much vexation of spirit; and we need not, there- 
fore, be surprised to read that Caesar of his own accord took steps 
to accomplish a reconciliation.” Just how long before the poet’s 
untimely death (in 47 or 46 B.c.) this took place we do not know. 
It is an interesting bit of Suetonian information (Aug. Lxxm, 1), 


23M. E. Deutsch, “The Murder of Cinna the Poet,’’ Classical Journal xx (1925), 
326-336. 

*4 Cf. H. Comfort, “The Date of Catullus LIII,” Class. Phil. xxx (1935), 74-76. 

25 Seneca Rhetor, vit, 4, 7; Schol. on Lucan vit, 726; cf. Morel, op. cit., 86 f. 

76 Suetonius, Jd. Lxx1t. 
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and one containing a touch of irony, that acquaints us with the 
fact that Caesar’s adopted son and successor, later known as 
Augustus, at one time occupied the house situated ‘“‘near the 
Roman Forum, above the Stairs of the Ringmakers,’’ that had 
formerly belonged to the orator Calvus. 

With the name of Marcus Furius Bibaculus we pass on to the 
second half of our subject, for this poet’s verses seem to have 
contained both praise and criticism of Caesar. Like Catullus and 
Cinna he also was a native of Cisalpine Gaul, his birthplace being 
Cremona; and thus we can believe that he had all the better 
opportunity for intimate knowledge of Caesar and his Gallic 
activities. In comparatively recent years the shadowy personality 
of this poet has taken on more substance. Professor Heidel has 
presented cogent arguments for identifying Furius Bibaculus with 
the Furius mentioned, along with a certain Aurelius, in several 
of Catullus’ poems (x1, xvi, xx, xxvi);?? and Professor Hend- 
rickson has shown with good reason that the literary ‘‘ape”’ 
(simius iste) criticized by Horace (Serm. 1, 10, 18 f.) as able to 
sing of nothing but Catullus and Calvus was this same Bibaculus, 
to whom Horace, as we shall see, alludes elsewhere.”* If these con- 
jectures are sound, as I think they are, we may look farther and 
see in Catullus x1 (verses 7-12), in which Furius and Aurelius are 
addressed, a further specific allusion to the two epics of which 
Bibaculus was the author: 


sive quae septemgeminus colorat 
aequora Nilus, 

sive trans altas gradietur Alpes 

Caesaris visens monimenta magni, 

Gallicum Rhenum, horribile aequor, ulti- 
mosque Britannos. 


The first two of these lines would refer to the mythological A ethio- 
pis, the remaining strophe to the Annales Belli Gallici. Horace, in 
his Satires (1, 10, 36 f.), alludes to these same two poems in some- 
what comparable terms: 

Turgidus Alpinus iugulat dum Memnona dumque 

defingit Rheni luteum caput... . 


27 W. A. Heidel, “‘Catullus and Furius Bibaculus,” Class. Rev. xv (1901), 215-217. 
28 G. L. Hendrickson, in Class. Phil. xr (1917), 86-88. 
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This Furius Bibaculus, then, was another of Catullus’ coterie 
of young literary innovators and political independents who 
directed their verses at Caesar for good or ill. We have the state- 
ment of Tacitus” that at some time in his literary career Bibaculus 
wrote poems brimming with insults of Caesar and Augustus. But 
he was also the author of a sizable epic on the Gallic wars,*° in 
which, presumably, he strove to do credit to Caesar’s achieve- 
ments. It would seem as if there were two phases in this poet’s 
relations with Caesar, one of hostility and one of tolerance or 
friendliness. Knowing what we do about Catullus and Calvus, it 
is at least plausible to assume that Bibaculus’ career paralleled 
theirs—in other words, that first he shared their hostility to the 
triumvir who was conspiring to fit the Roman world to his own 
measure, and that later, like them and at about the same time, 
he accepted Caesar’s indulgent amnesty and made his peace. He 
then lived on long enough to favor his new ally with an historical 
epic such as Caesar would readily welcome, and in the early days 
of the Augustan age he once more fell foul of the man in power 
and resumed his writing of libelous ¢, igrams. 

About the Gallic epic of Bibaculus something more should be 
said, for we know more about it at first hand than about any other 
of the Caesarian epics. The exact title is uncertain. Macrobius 
(Saturn. v1, 1, 31; v1, 3, 5) twice refers to a book of the work by 
using the singular of Annales. An ancient commentator on Horace 
calls it Pragmatia Belli Gallici.“ But a Vergilian scholiast expands 
Macrobius’ abbreviated designation into Annales Belli Gallici,® 
and this we may accept as more likely to be right. In extent the 
poem ran to at least eleven books.™ Horace, in his Satires (1, 10, 
36 f.; 1, 5, 39 ff.) twice refers to it scathingly as a work of sheer 
bombast, in one of these instances speaking of the author as “the 
inflated Gaul” (turigidus Alpinus); and in the other, after naming 
Furius and characterizing him as “stuffed with fat tripe” (pingui 


2° Ann. Iv, 34: carmina Bibaculi et Catulli referta contumeliis Caesarum leguntur. 
3° The fragments are collected in Morel, op. cit., 81-83. 

31 Pseudo-Acro on Sat. 11, 5, 41: in pragmatia belli Gallici. 

% Schol. Verg. Veron. on Aen. 1x, 379: in annalibus belli Gallici. 

33 Cf. Macrobius, Saturn. v1, 1, 34: Furius in undecimo. 
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tentus omaso), he either quotes or parodies most of one hexameter 
line to prove his point: 


Iuppiter hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes.™ 


The eight quotations preserved in Macrobius show much greater 
promise. All of them are quoted in the sixth book of the Saturnalia 
and, in most cases, are meant to show Vergil’s close indebtedness 
to their author. The comparison does Bibaculus no dishonor. For 
example, the line 

interea oceani linquens Aurora cubile, 
taken from Book I, is a worthy forerunner of Vergil’s (Aen. tv, 585) 


Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile; 


and the figure in the partial line 


mitemque rigat per pectora somnum, 


also from the first book, was well used by Vergil in his visitation 
of gentle sleep upon young Ascanius (Aen. 1, 691 f.; cf. m1, 511): 
At Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 
irrigat. 

Just when and where this epic was written we do not know. But 
it is reasonable to suppose that it belongs toward the end of Cae- 
sar’s career in Gaul, when, after his reconciliation with the set of 
younger poets, the proconsul had induced Bibaculus to turn his 
pen to better use; and it is not entirely without plausibility that 
he had also persuaded the poet to become, like Quintus Cicero, a 
member of his military staff and,* also like the latter, to essay 
an epic commemorating his exploits. All this, we may safely 
assume, would have taken place after Luca. 

With the remaining writers of epic who chose to do Caesar 
honor within his lifetime less need be said. One of them, Publius 
Terentius Varro, was a native of Atax in Narbonese Gaul, closer 
than any of his literary confréres to the scene of Caesar’s Gallic 
triumphs. Here he was born in 82 B.c., a few years after Catullus. 
His mythological epic on the Argonautic expedition (Argonautae) 


4 The line is quoted in this form by Quintilian (vim, 6, 17) as well as by the Horatian 


scholiast, Pseudo-Acro. 
% This may be the significance of Catullus x1, 9-12. Vide supra, 550 f. 
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won him considerable fame among posterity. But of his historical 
epic, the Bellum Sequanicum, the grammarian Priscian (1, 497, 
ed. Keil) is the only one to make mention. He quotes one line from 
the second book, 


deinde ubi pellicuit dulcis levis unda saporis, 


merely to prove that the verb pelliceo has a perfect tense pellicui 
as well as pellext. No further references to this work have been 
found. The assumption is that it dealt with Caesar’s campaign 
against Ariovistus, who had been called into Gaul by the Sequani 
to their own sad undoing.® 

With mention of the last two names on our list of poets we 
return to more familiar ground. Both Cicero and his brother 
Quintus were facile versifiers, it would seem, as well as active 
participants in the political life of their age. About the poetry of 
the great orator we know a great deal and, in fact, have close to 
900 lines of it extant.*” Epic was one of his favorite fields, well in 
keeping with his pronounced fondness for Ennius. His epic on the 
year of his famous consulship (De Consulatu) was a work on which 
he set great store, and he was delighted to hear that certain parts 
of his later historical epic, De Temporibus Meis, had received high 
praise from Caesar himself (ad Q. Fr. m, 13, 2). Quintus Cicero, 
too, has left us a few verses. His favorite field was tragedy; but, 
if a late Ciceronian commentator is to be believed, he was known 
also as a writer of epic verse.** 

But the poetic muse of these two brothers was not a being 
wholly removed from the vicissitudes of their political life. Like 
others, they had at first preserved a stout conservative opposition 
to Caesar and his tribe, whose unconstitutional behavior they could 
not condone. But the exile of Cicero in 58-57 had been a heavy 
blow to their endurance, and the conference at Luca had brought 
them and many others to a realization of the inevitable. In a letter 
to Atticus (1v, 5) in 56 Cicero makes mention of a palinode (wak:- 
vwdia) of which he is secretly ashamed (subturpicula mihi videbatur). 

* Caesar, Bell. Gall. 1, 31 f. 

37 W. W. Ewbank, The Poems of Cicero: London, University of London Press (1933). 


38 Schol. Bob. on Cic., Pro Arch. 3 (p. 175, 31 St.): fuit enim Q. Tullius non solum 
epici verum etiam tragici carminis scriptor. 
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This may refer to his speech of that year De Provinciis Consulari- 
bus, in which he went out of his way to laud Caesar and his works. 
It was at about this time, most likely, that he wrote his elegant 
poem on Marius, a patron saint of the popular party and a relative 
of Caesar by marriage.*® That there was a political significance in 
the writing of this poem we can only surmise; the extant fragments 
give us no help. 

With Cicero acquiescence became more and more a settled 
policy, until it could even be rationalized and defended, as it is 
in a long letter written to Publius Lentulus in 54 B.c. (Ad Fam. 
1, 9). Toleration was transmuted into positive affection. In the 
spring of that year Quintus Cicero had been given a position on 
Caesar’s staff, where he was welcomed as a hostage for his brother’s 
good behavior. In the summer Caesar’s army made its second ad- 
vance into Britain. From June to December Cicero’s correspond- 
ence with his absent brother is dotted with frequent references to 
two poems about Caesar and Caesar’s exploits which they are to 
write. One is to be by the elder Cicero himself, an epic singing 
Caesar’s praises; the other Quintus is to write, though not without 
the expectation of substantial assistance from his more able and 
versatile brother. It is to deal with Britain and Caesar’s achieve- 
ments there, and we surmise that an historical epic is meant. In 
a letter to Quintus (ad Q. Fr. m1, 13, 2), written in June, Cicero 
assures his brother that he has no need of urging to set to work at 
once with might and main on his own poem about Caesar; only let 
Quintus furnish him with a sketch of Britain, that he may make 
use of the borrowed colors to portray it with his own brush. 
Throughout the summer and early fall he continually protests 
that work, heat, and mental depression prevent him from making 
progress with his task (Ad Q. Fr. m, 15 [16], 4; mm, 1, 11; m1, 4, 4; 
m1, 5—6, 4). But late in November he promises to return to it dur- 
ing the coming holidays (Ad Q. Fr. 11, 8, 3). At last, in December, 
he writes that the work has been finished (Ad Q. Fr. mm, 9, 6): 
Quod me hortaris, ut absolvuam, habeo absolutum suave, mihi quidem 
uti videtur, tos ad Caesarem. This much is the gist of all that we 
know about this epic. No one else mentions it, and no verses of 


39 Cf. Ewbank, op. cit., 13-16. 
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it have found their way down the years. That it was written, if 
not at the solicitation of Caesar, at least with definite expectation 
of his approval, is a fairly obvious deduction from a reading of 
the letters to Quintus. Coming from the pen of Cicero, however 
prosaic it might prove to be, it would be a valuable tribute indeed. 

As to the other poem, whatever it was to be, our knowledge is 
even more meagre. Quintus continued to plead in vain for the aid 
which he had hoped to receive from his brother (Ad Q. Fr. m1, 15 
[16], 4; mm, 1, 11; m1, 4, 4; m1, 5-6, 4). We wonder a little at his 
presumptuousness in repeating the request at the very time that he 
admits having finished four tragedies in the short space of sixteen 
days (ad Q. Fr. m1, 5-6, 7). Such facultas scribendi should need no 
support! But the record ends in complete silence. It is doubtful 
if Quintus’ poetic offering to Caesar ever saw the light. At any 
rate we hear no more of it. 

It is abundantly evident, then, that among the poets who were 
his contemporaries Caesar was the object of a great deal of atten- 
tion, inspired very largely, if not wholly, by political motives. The 
full meaning of this poetic treatment, good and bad, is denied us 
only because our records of it are so scanty and piecemeal. But it 
would seem to be a fact of some significance for an understanding 
of the political history of this period that, in general, the major 
portion of the unfavorable verse concerning Caesar preceded the 
conference at Luca, and that the epics appear to have come later. 
It was after Luca that the brothers Cicero persuaded themselves 
of the desirability of a changed attitude toward Caesar and set 
about writing verses to do him honor. It was at about the same 
time that Catullus, Calvus, and Memmius ceased their venomous 
attacks upon the triumvir and even accepted his proffers of peace. 
What little evidence there is about Furius Bibaculus points to 
the same conclusion. It is, in fact, not unlikely that he was, like 
Quintus Cicero, a poet-member of Caesar’s staff in the British 
expedition of 54 B.c. In brief, there is good reason to believe that 
the party conference at Luca in the spring of 56 marked a turning 
point in the separate streams of this poetic recognition of Caesar’s 
rise to power. 

In the next generation the name of Caesar was to gain some 
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additional recognition in the works of the Augustan poets. The 
older view of Varius Rufus’ poem, De Morte, that it was an epic 
dealing with Caesar’s death, is still held by many,*® though there 
is hardly any better ground for this belief than a few general 
references to Varius as a writer of epic verse.“ Another proposal, 
recently made, would have us regard Asinius Pollio’s account of 
the civil wars (the motum ex Metello consule civicum of Horace)” 
as an epic poem and not a prose history.* The suggestion has even 
been ventured that the epic which Vergil had in mind before he 
turned to the writing of the Georgics was “‘an Aeneid with Julius 
Caesar in the background.’ But it is a noteworthy fact that the 
allusions to Caesar in Vergil, Horace, Propertius, and Ovid are, 
after all, comparatively few and that they often serve principally 
to associate him with his imperial descendant, Augustus.* The 
poets of that age both by taste and for reasons of policy had found 
a much more fruitful subject for their verses. 

40 Mackail, Dimsdale, Duff, Frank (Vergil, 80 f.), Norden (Aeneis Buch VJ?, 291 f.). 
The last-named authority goes so far as to refer to the poem as “de morte (Caesaris).” 

41 Cf. C. Pascal, ‘De Quintilio Varo Cremonensi Poeta Disputatio,” Riv. Fil. Class. 


xvi (1889), 145-176, especially 172-174. Schanz (1899) and Teuffel (1910) agree in 
regarding the poem as didactic, perhaps along Epicurean lines, in which case the com- 


parison with Lucretius is obvious. «2 Carm, ut, 1, 1. 
43 Cf. C. W. Mendell, ““The Epic of Asinius Pollio,’’ Yale Class. Stud. 1 (1928), 195- 
207. 44 Frank, Vergil, 68. 


45 Cf. W. M. Green, “Julius Caesar in the Augustan Poets,’ Classical Journal, xxvu 
(1932), 405-411; N. W. DeWitt, Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria (1923), 32. 
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Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF TERENCE, 
PHORMIO 705-710 


Quot res postilla monstra evenerunt mihi! 
intro iit in aedis ater alienus canis; 
anguis in inpluvium decidit de tegulis; 
gallina cecinit; interdixit hariolus; 
haruspex vetuit; ante bruman autem novi 
negoti inciperel 
The three monstra, “warnings,” which Terence mentions in 
these lines generally seem to students to be utterly removed from 
the living world. The finding of a modern parallel to the second 
one led me to try, in brief compass, to enable them all to resume 
their rightful places as realities in the daily lives of the ancients. 
The superstition about the entry of a strange black dog into a 
house belongs to the lore of colors! rather than, strictly speaking, 
to that of dogs. A man with a black name was equally feared, as 
we may see in the case of the doubly ill-omened Atrius Umber, 
nominis etiam abominandi dux.? Further evidence of the common 
association of blackness and evil is to be found in the expression 
dies atri. As might be expected, black was as much a funereal color 
in ancient Italy as it is today elsewhere. In our own country, 
among the Negroes especially, we find the black cat occupying a 
place somewhat similar to that of the black dog among the 
Romans. 
? One of several publications on this general subject is that by Mary E. Armstrong, 
The Significance of Certain Colors in Roman Ritual (Johns Hopkins University disserta- 
tion): Menasha, George Banta Publishing Co. (1917). 


* Cf. Livy xxvit, 28, 4. De Quincey calls the name Atrius Umber “a pleonasm of 
darkness.” 
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The intensity of the desire to keep evil away from the house is 
evidenced by the superstitions and magical practices intended to 
protect the entrance. It is recorded that superstitious people 
feared inscriptions at the doorway. One such inscription stated 
that Hercules, famed for victory, dwelt within and added: ‘“‘Let 
nothing evil enter.’’* At Pompeii one may still see protective amu- 
lets above the doorway. 

Dreadful as was the entry of a black dog into a house, the falling 
of a snake from a roof into‘ an impluvium (the fountain basin) 
must have been even more terrifying.® The roof is not a natural 
place for a snake to be, and the descent of one from such a position 
must have been particularly significant. When-Amphitryon re- 
turned home from war and learned that two crested snakes had 
fallen into the impluvium and had attacked the twins to which his 
wife had given birth, he was greatly alarmed and decided to con- 
sult a seer without delay.® No less anxiety was felt when an eagle 
dropped a piece of beef through a small impluvium (here the open- 
ing in the roof) soon after the birth of the Emperor Maximus, for 
no one dared to touch it.’ The impluvium of the flamen Dialis is 
mentioned in a magico-religious connection. If a bound man en- 
tered his home, the shackles were taken off and thrown through 
this opening.® 

Doubtless the omen provided by the snake was not the least dis- 
turbing of those given by Terence, and it is small wonder that the 
three of them together caused a temporary cessation of activities. 
The reality of the fear aroused in the heart of a superstitious man 

3 The mere presence of an intruding snake in the house was bad enough; cf. Clemens 
Alex., Stromata vi, 4, 48 £. When Diogenes saw the inscription he wittily asked how 
the master himself managed to enter the house. 

* The Teubner reading is per inpluvium. With this reading the noun would seem to 
mean “skylight,” but in either case the snake fell into the basin. 

5 Cf. Theophrastus, “The Superstitious Man,’’ Characters xxvii (xvi), and Cicero, 
De Div. 1, 36; also A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione Liber Primus (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, v1 [1920]), 155 and 230. 

6 Cf. Plautus, Amphitruo 1107-1130. 7 Cf. Script. Hist. Aug. xx1, 5, 3. 

8 Cf. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae x, 15, 8. Since the flamen Dialis was forbidden to 
look upon anything which suggested a knot or tying, as Aulus Gellius x, 15, abundantly 
shows, I believe the purpose of throwing the bonds through the impluvium was to 


prevent their route from forming a loop, as they would do if they were carried out by 
the door by which they entered. 
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by such an occurrence may be brought home by an incident which 
occurred six years ago at the University of Michigan excavations 
at Sepphoris, Palestine: 

A number of cisterns on the Tell were cleaned with the hope of finding some 
connection between them and the aqueduct. There was a promising one with 
steps cut leading down to it. After considerable trouble, work on it had to be 
abandoned when a serpent fell into it and the men were too frightened to con- 
tinue the excavations.® 


As for the crowing of the hen, I do not believe that it meant 
more to the Romans of Terence’s day than such a strange occur- 
rence generally means in current superstitions in many parts of 
the world, viz. a death in the family of the owner of the hen, with- 
out special reference to any member of it. “If a hen crows it is a 
sign of death.’’!° This is a representative form of the superstition, 
simply stated. “Grannies” have often touched up this belief, how- 
ever, and hence we find many local variants of it." In Brittany, 
e.g., “Hens are said to imitate the crow of a cock before a death 
and to turn towards the house in which the death will take place.’”’” 
It is my opinion that Donatus, the commentator on Terence, is 
giving merely a local version of the superstition when he says that 
the crowing of a hen indicates that the wife will survive the hus- 
band. If Terence’s readers (or auditors) had known the belief in 
so definite a form, there would not have been much need for a seer. 
It is worth while, however, to quote a paragraph which contains 
a modern parallel to the superstition in practically the form which 
Donatus knew. One wonders whether it may not be a survival 
from antiquity rather than a mere parallel. It was collected in 
Provence: , 

Of the domestic birds, it is said that a hen which crows like a cock presages 


the death of the master of the house, or a spell to be laid upon it by Masques, 
or discord, or that the mistress will become master. The hen is at once killed 


* Cf. Preliminary Report of the University of Michigan Excavations at Sepphoris, 
Palestine, in 1931: Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press (1937), 15. 

10 Cf. Am. Jour. of Folk-Lore xu (1927), 201, No. 1391. 

1 Cf., e.g., Ludwig Hopf, Thierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit: Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer (1888), 164 f. 

12 Cf. W. Branch Johnson, Folktales of Brittany: London, Methuen and Co. (1927), 
127. 
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and its head nailed to the farm-yard door; and a farmer who cannot dis- 
tinguish which of his hens crowed in this munner will sell them all rather than 
leave the culprit to go scot free." 

Strange omens recorded by Livy xxu1, 1, 13 are the changing of 
a hen into a cock and that of a cock into a hen. No credence need 
be attached to these words, but hens may crow and do crow. There 
are well-authenticated cases in which hens affected by disease have 
acquired the power of crowing and have proclaimed it to the world 
in no uncertain voice.“ The wide prevalence of the superstitions 
about crowing hens may, therefore, be due in some measure to the 
actual crowing of hens affected by disease. Such crowing would in- 
evitably arouse fear in the mind of a superstitious person who did 
not understand the reason for it. 

We may conclude, then, that any one of the three untoward oc- 
currences mentioned by Terence might have been considered a 
subpoena from Death himself. Only a well-instructed Roman 
would have maintained his composure in the face of the three of 
them combined. 

EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ON PHAEDRUS I, 10 


In the CLAssICAL JOURNAL xxx (1937), 297, Mr. Heironimus 
had an interesting note on “Animals on Trial,” which recalled to my 
mind Phaedrus 1, 10. In the Aesopian fable of Phaedrus not only 
the defendant, but also the plaintiff and the judge as well are 
animals. The wolf accuses the fox of theft. The ape sits as judge 
and renders the following decision, which reflects the “‘bad crow, 
bad egg” attitude of the jury in the traditionally famous Corax- 
Tisias case: 

Tu [i.e. wolf] non videris perdidisse quod petis; 
Te [i.e. fox] credo surripuisse quod pulchre negas. 

18 Cf. W. Branch Johnson, Folktales of Provence: London, Chapman and Hall (1927), 
143. 

4 Cf., e.g., F. A. E. Crew, ““Complete Sex-Transformation in the Domestic Fowl,” 
The Journal of Heredity x1v (1923), 361 f. The most interesting part of this article is 


readily accessible, in quotation, in The Literary Digest Lxxx (January 26, 1924), 26. 
The hen described by Crew was three and one-half years old before it started to crow. 


—— , 
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The early scholar, Rigaltius,! regarded this fable the best in 
Phaedrus’ whole collection. He says: Haud rectius Phaedrus quid- 
quam aut faventioribus Musis concinnavit. On the other hand, that 
famous German critic and author, Lessing, had some criticism to 
offer. According to Phaedrus, the moral of the fable is that no 
confidence is reposed in the habitual deceiver, even when he is 
actually speaking the truth. Here Lessing? raises an objection to 
the effect that the moral which Phaedrus extracts is much too 
common. The real moral, he says, is the following: it is a delicate 
matter to compose a quarrel, wherein both parties are notorious 
deceivers. Like Heironimus, Lessing then refers to a contemporary 
suit: “Similarly, for example, in the suit which Voltaire and 
Hirsch, the Jew, waged here a few years ago, the reply could well 
have been made to the Jew: 


Tu non videris perdidisse quod petis; 


and to Voltaire: 


Te credo surripuisse quod pulchre negas. 


In J. Laurentius’ edition*® of Phaedrus there is an amusing pic- 
torial representation of this fable. The ape sits as judge on a high 
seat and on a raised platform. Before him in a magnificent court- 
room the fox and the wolf plead their cause. 

The example drawn from Martial by Heironimus, the fable of 
Phaedrus, and the trial of the dog in Aristophanes’ Wasps (vss. 
894-1008) have a deeper significance than may appear on the sur- 
face: they show how completely the thought of justice permeated 
the thinking of the ancient world. But not only human beings and 
lower animals must assume certain responsibilities for their acts, 
even inanimate objects must do so. The Athenians had a special 
homicide court, the Prytanaeum, which disposed beyond the bor- 
ders of Attica all animals and inanimate objects that had caused 
the death of a human being. 

1 Lutetiae (1599). 

2 Lessings Werke, Vollstaendige Ausgabe, Herausgegeben von Eduard Stemplinger: 
Deutsches Verlagshaus Bong & Co., Berlin, Leipzig, Wien, Stuttgart. Cf. Fuenfzehnter 


Teil: “Schriften zur Geschichte der Fabel,” Anhang: “Ueber den Phaeder,” p. 194. 
(The translations are my own.) 3 Amsterdam (1667). 
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In view of the widespread ramifications of the idea of justice in 
the ancient world, I have long felt that the study of legal antiq- 
uities is useful not only per se, but also as an approach to a 
fuller understanding of ancient life and literature. To the Greeks 
of old, Dike was a goddess; to her was dedicated Hymn Lx of 
Orpheus, where she is represented as sitting on the sacred throne 
of Zeus. 

ALFRED P. DORJAHN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


——_— 


Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
Journat at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed | 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


STEPHEN A. HurypBut, Hortus Conclusus, A Series of Mediaeval 
Latin Hymns With Selected English Renderings: St. Albans 
Press, Washington, D. C. (1936). Pp. c. 350. 


Both in its rich content and in its quaint outward form this is an 

unusually attractive book. I cannot give the reader of the CLass- 
ICAL JOURNAL a better idea of it than by quoting Mr. Hurlbut’s 
prospectus: 
The best and fairest Flowers of Latin Hymnody have been chosen and planted 
there. Each Garden-plot (each page) has been fenced about with a Border of 
Old English Printers’ Flowers and the very ground on which these Flowers of 
poetry rest is excellent, since the paper is “Worthy Aurelian,” and the types 
which enhance their beauty is ‘‘Lutetia.’”” Between the parts of this Garden 
intervene bright leaves of varied hue. The choice poetical charm of the Latin 
Flowers is matched and paralleled by English counterparts, which reproduce 
as best they may the rhythmic grace of the ancient Blooms, transplanted to 
a newer clime and foreign soil. . . . Finally around the whole enclosure of the 
Garden has been thrown a Binding-wall, strong yet gay, not to keep the Lov- 
ers of the Garden out, but to protect the delicate blossoms against rough 
handling and decay. 


This claim of the author is justified by his fine discriminating 
judgment in the difficult task of choosing from the amazing mass of 
available material. Here and there some individual may miss his 
favorite hymn, but all scholars will agree that the fifty hymns in 
the Hortus Conclusus represent the best and fairest flowers of 
medieval hymnal activity from the earlier classic forms of Am- 
brose, Prudentius, and Fortunatus to the later richer melodies of 
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the incomparable Dies Irae, the tenderly pathetic Stabat Mater and 
the unrivalled strains of “‘Adam” of St. Victor. 

These masterpieces of medieval Latin song have all had their 
legion of translators. It is here that Mr. Hurlbut again proves 
himself a genuine anthologist. His choice of an English version for 
his garden is invariably a happy one. 

The Latin classical student who has limited his attention to the 
Golden Age often fails to realize that in medieval hymnody he is 
facing the poetry of a thousand years. The huge hymn collections 
of Daniels, Mone, Gautier, Kehrein, and the monumental A nalecta 
Hymnica of sixty volumes leave him bewildered. The very names 
of renowned hymnodists and hymnologists in endless bibliogra- 
phies convince him that he is an a strange, unfamiliar world. But 
with the newly awakened and ever growing interest in all things 
medieval he cannot afford to ignore the recognized achievements 
in the field of Latin lyric poetry and the scholarly work of appreci- 
ation and study that has been built up by commentators. For him 
a book like Hortus Conclusus will be a safe and practical guide. 
Mr. Hurlbut has no new startling discoveries or revelations for the 
student of Latin hymnody; but with an admirable economy of 
space he has given us in choice quotation and in compact synopsis 
the accumulated wealth of centuries of hymnal lore. 

O. J. KUHNMUENCH, S. J. 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY 


S. A. Cook AND OTHERS, The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. x1, 
“The Imperial Peace,” A.p. 70-192: Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press (1936). Pp. xxvii+997, with 18 maps. 36s. 


A recent reviewer of H. A. L. Fisher’s one-volume History of 
Europe remarked, “An Oxford man may well be allowed to believe 
that it is worth all the Cambridge committee compiled histories 
put together” (Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 16, 1936). 
Doubtless much could be said in favor of the uniform excellence— 
or lack of excellence—insured by individual authorship, and it is 
obvious that the volume under review has its high spots, but as 
succeeding volumes of the Cambridge Ancient History issue al- 
most yearly from the press I am increasingly surprised at the skill 
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with which the editors have combined the varied pigments of their 
palette to make a harmonious picture. How much of this is due to 
the careful planning of the first great editor, Bury, and how much 
to the wisdom of the three scholars who now direct this notable 
work is impossible for me to say. But that this volume is a living 
organism and not an agglomeration of defunct facts is an achieve- 
ment which deserves high praise. 

The increasing size of the Roman Empire might be measured in 
succeeding volumes of this history by the number of scholars 
whose specialized knowledge is necessary to the proper presenta- 
tion of the story. To this volume there are twenty-one contribu- 
tors, and for the first time it has been necessary to divide one 
chapter among three scholars (Chapter xm, “the Latin West’’). 
The number of non-British scholars whose help has been sought is 
also notable. It includes Rostovtzeff, of Yale; Ekholm, of Upsala; 
Alféldi, of Buda-Pest; Weber, of Berlin; Albertini, of Paris; Stade, 
of the German Archaeological Institute; Keil, of Greifswald; 
Cumont, of Brussels; Romanelli, of Rome; and Rosenwaldt, of 
Berlin. 

The plan of Volume x1 is simple. The first nine chapters are a 
synthesis. They tell the political story of the Empire during those 
one hundred and twenty years. The next two chapters, the mas- 
terly work of Professor Last, give an estimate of what Roman 
dominion meant to the civilized world. The following five chapters 
(XII-XVI) are an analysis of the first nine—the Empire province by 
province. The last five complete the picture by giving the social set- 
ting: Chapter xvu, “Greek Literature, Philosophy, and Science” ; 
Chapter xvi, “Latin Literature of the Silver Age”; Chapter xix, 
“Social Life in Rome and Italy”; Chapter xx, “Art from Nero to 
the Antonines’’; and Chapter xx1, “Classical Roman Law.” 

The story of this remarkable saeculum of Roman history is bril- 
liantly told. It is a pleasure to read an account of Domitian’s 
character (pp. 22-33) that is an account of his character and not 
a discussion of the prejudices of Tacitus—an account that, inci- 
dentally, confirms most of Tacitus’ accusations. In fact it contains 
phrases that would have aroused Tacitus’ admiration—e.g., 
“Statius, with the bold vision vouchsafed to minor poets...” 
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(p. 31). If Trajan’s personality is largely obscured in the account 
of his reign (Chapters v and vi) by a desire to present in full the 
evidence for his acts, the picture of Hadrian (p. 303 ff.) is admir- 
able and the characterization of Commodus (pp. 391-392) is 
original and convincing. The excellence of Professor Last’s chap- 
ters (x and x1) on the significance of Roman rule has already been 
mentioned. It deserves more than the simple mention for which 
alone this review can find space. 

Any modern writer, no matter what “his name or sign’’ would 
admit that Jesus of Nazareth was the most important historical 
character of the first century. It seems unfortunate, therefore, that 
the preceding volume should have barely mentioned his name 
(Vol. x, p. 649) and that Dr. Streeter should feel “it absurd to 
attempt, in a subsection, of a single chapter, to give an outline 
of the life of Jesus...” (p. 265). The justification for this point 
of view is, of course, that his influence was not very important till 
after 192 A.D., but none the less we should have welcomed the 
views of an authority like Dr. Streeter on the facts of his life. 

Tacitus, as usual, is a stumbling block for writers of this period 
who have not the courage—as Mr. Charlesworth has—to evaluate 
and accept his testimony. Dr. Ekholm complains (p. 68) that the 
Germania is untrustworthy because Tacitus makes a statement 
about the Germans that Herodotus has previously made about the 
Persians (I presume that the Lincolnian characteristics noted in 
Mr. Coolidge prove the non-existence of Lincoln), but he is forced 
to admit (p. 69) that “the results of archaeological research . . . 
confirm its (the Germania’s) statement with surprising emphasis.” 
President Sikes too seems to me to shirk the task of judging 
Tacitus as an historian (p. 737), which was, after all, what Tacitus 
tried to be. And in the chapter on “the Latin Literature of the 
Silver Age’”’ even though but a page is devoted to nephew Pliny, 
that page should have mentioned the correspondence with Trajan. 

The years of the Pax Romana were a wonderful period in the 
history of the world. They were years in which the peoples of the 
sorely troubled areas of the Danube basin and the Balkans lived 
calmly beneath the Roman eagles enjoying a peace and freedom 
they have never known before or since. This volume gives a worthy 
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account of this notable epoch. We are too near our last presidential 
election to view it with historical perspective, but I may be allowed 
to quote one sentence from the splendid Conclusion (pp. 845-853), 
which sums up and briefly evaluates the Pax Romana. 


When the plague and the famine that followed it under Marcus Aurelius 
undermined the prosperity of the well-to-do, the need of the less urbanized 
people could no longer be met by benefactors whether Imperial or local. 
The Imperial bureaucracy, in its search for efficiency, had already done 
something to destroy the local self-government that was the strength of the 
Empire’s unity (p. 848). 


The maps, plans, excellent bibliographies, and indexes are all 
that preceding volumes have led us to expect. 
Louis E. Lorp 
ATHENS, GREECE 


EpGAR H. STURTEVANT and GEORGE BECHTEL, A Hittite Chres- 
tomathy (William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series): Phila- 
delphia, Linguistic Society of America, for Yale University 
(1935). Pp. 230. $4.00. 


This book is the only real beginner’s book in its field on the mar- 
ket. Yet even it is not complete in itself, but is intended to be 
used with the senior author’s Comparative Grammar of the Hittite 
Language (Philadelphia, 1933) and Hittite Glossary (Baltimore, 
1931). It “is intended chiefly for Indo-Europeanists who have had 
no previous experience with cuneiform writing and who are likely 
to be working without the aid of an instructor” (p. 15). The au- 
thors’ sensible theory of the amount of help to be given in lin- 
guistic instruction for beginners is set forth in the following 
statement: “Some scholars will be shocked at the amount of help 
we have given the learner . . . it is, in our opinion, a mere waste 
of time to confront the student with riddles to solve” (p. 5). 

Pages 15-24 give an excellent description of the cuneiform style 
of writing. Since, however, a number of transcribers do not re- 
move the pen from the paper in drawing a wedge, some will differ 
with “‘the best way to draw a wedge,”’ which, according to page 16, 


1 Revised edition, 1936. 
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necessitates the removal of the pen from the paper in the making 
of two separate strokes. 

On p. 25 is given a list of the seventy-five most common Hittite 
signs, a list which will prove very helpful to the beginner. Then on 
pp. 26-41 there is a list of signs arranged alphabetically according 
to their phonetic value. This list is ideal for use hand in hand with 
English transcription (as is intended in this book), but is of no use 
for locating signs in text where one does not have the transcription 
given. In such a case some such list as Forrer’s will have to be 
used. This list also furnishes a vocabulary of a number of selected 
Sumerian and Accadian ideograms, which, unfortunately for the 
embryo Hittitologist, are rather numerous in Hittite. 

Pages 42-51 introduce the student to the text by means of cune- 
iform text with transliteration on the opposite page. From p. 52 
on the plan of the book consists in giving the cuneiform text on 
consecutive pages until a given selection is completed (five selec- 
tions in all are given: ‘“The Apology of Hattusilis,” “The Ritual 
of Anniwiyanis,”’ “Instructions to Temple Officials,” “The Proc- 
lamation of Telipinus,” and “Selections from the Code’’), then 
next the transliteration and English translation on facing pages, 
and last of all the Commentary. The Commentary gives the his- 
torical setting of the selections and of the proper names, discus- 
sions of Sumerian and Accadian forms, and discussions of etymol- 
ogy, phonology, morphology, and syntax with references to the 
senior author’s Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language and 
to other critical literature. The transcription of the cuneiform text 
is one of the neatest and most legible pieces of transcription that 
has appeared. 

A few adverse criticisms of the book may be offered. The print- 
ing of pp. 15-24 from a plate made from a typewritten original 
detracts from the appearance of the book. On p. 26 “system of 
marking”’ would have been better than “accentuation,”’ a word 
which is apt to convey the very notion of phonetic significance 
against which a warning is given in the preceding sentence. For 
the sake of beginners it would have been more helpful if the word 
order of the translation had been made a little closer to the word 
order of the original in the beginning and in the passages that are 
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more involved, since the idea is to teach Hittite and not technique 
of translation. Nevertheless the translation is a literal translation, 
and after a little practice the student will have little difficulty in 
pairing expressions in the two languages. On pp. 229 f. the use of 
punctuation marks and of capitals is not quite consistent. 

On the whole the book is well done and is one that will prove 
very useful for beginners in Hittite whether in the classroom 
or under self-instruction. It is a distinct addition to our means of 
learning Hittite and should be a great help to those classicists who 
for a better understanding of forms and syntax wish to enlarge 
their Indo-European background. 

JonaH W. D. SKILEs 
LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WALTER R. AGArD and C. H. Buntinc, Medical Greek and Latin 
at a Glance: Ann Arbor, Mich., Edward Brothers (1935). Pp. 42. 
$1.10. 


This is a paper-bound photo-lithoprint reproduction of Professor 
Agard’s manuscript, with a one-page Introduction by Dr. C. H. 
Bunting, Professor of Pathology in the University of Wisconsin. 
After sections on the Greek and Latin alphabets there follows a list 
of the common prefixes, both Greek and Latin, with examples of 
English terms in which they are employed. Then come suffixes 
(not alist but a grouping according to English meanings) and lists 
of compound words. Beginning about the middle of the book 
comes a list of important medical terms with their derivations, and 
then follow classified lists of English terms in which not the Latin 
or Greek source is given, but merely the English meaning of the 
source. A short list of books on Greek and Roman medicine is 
given. 

Handbooks like this are scarce, and the volume will put in the 
hands of a class in mediczi terminology much material which 
should be at hand when preparing assignments. But since it is but 
a handbook, the teacher using it will be under the necessity of or- 
ganizing the course of lectures, recitations, and assignments. 

From a limited experience the reviewer believes that the list of 
prefixes and the second half of the book will prove the more useful 
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for class assignments, and he is of the opinion that a stock of Greek 
and Latin roots must be built up before the principles of word- 
formation can be successfuly imparted. Evidently this volume is 
made for students who have acquired or are acquiring this stock 
in their medical work. With judicious use, however, it would suit 
the needs of “‘pre-medics” also. 
WILiiAM E. GWATKENN, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Some Books for the Classroom Shelf 


Teachers of classical subjects will find an especial interest in 
several of the recent publications of the Italian State Tourist 
Office. These books and pamphlets are plentifully illustrated with 
excellent photographs of archaeological and sculptural remains. 
The accompanying texts are translations of brief descriptive ar- 
ticles written by the excavators of the various sites, such as Pro- 
fessor Amadeo Maiuri, Director of the Excavations of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

In the Dead Cities of Italy series the four monographs on Ostia, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Paestum, which were published sepa- 
rately some time ago, are now reprinted together in a single 
volume. A fifth monograph in this series, Magna Graecia, deals 
with the civilization and history of Magna Graecia and with the 
ancient cities of Tarentum, Metapontum, Crotona, Caulonia, 
Locri, Rhegium, Hipponium, and Velia. 

Also in this series is a monograph on Eiruria. The text discusses 
the history, culture, and religion of the Etruscans, together with 
the Etruscan remains which have been found at Marzabotto, 
Quinto Fiorentino, Fiesole, Castellina in Chianti, Volterra, Popu- 
lonia, Vetulonia, Roselle, Cosa, Vulci, Saturnia, Sovana, Tar- 
quinia, Viterbo, Cerveteri, Veii, Faleri, Orvieto, Chiusi, Perugia, 
Cortona, and Arezzo. 
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An excellent monograph on the Classical Cities of Sicily is con- 
cerned with the history, civilization, and art of ancient Sicily, and 
the cities of Taormina, Syracuse, Pantalica, Acrae, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, Segesta, and Soleis. 

An illustrated guidebook, Ten Towns of Italy, includes classical 
subjects in Naples and Rome. The Tourist News for February 16, 
1937, contains an article on the excavation and restoration of the 
Augusteum and the Ara Pacis. 

Copies of any or all of these may be obtained on request from 
the Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(the supply there is limited), or directly from the Ente Nazionale 
Industrie Turistiche, Rome, Italy. 

Latin Newspapers 

The editor of this department wishes to acknowledge receipt of 
copies of the following Latin newspapers: 

The March number of the Roanoke Roman, published by the 
Latin students of the Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Virginia. A 
notable feature of this very interesting paper is that most of the 
articles on Roman life and character are in English, while its cur- 
rent events, local, national, and international, and its alumni news 
are in Latin. 

The annual edition of Nuntius published by the Latin students 
of the Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. The issue is dedi- 
cated to the bimillennium of Augustus. Excellent and interesting, 
its fourteen pages are devoted to articles on Augustus and his age, 
current events, school news, original poems, and a variety of 
feature columns. 


A Roman Fashion Show 


Evelyn Charlotte Fletcher, of St. Mary’s Academy, Denver, 
Colorado, makes some suggestions for a Roman fashion show. 
Place: The Amphitheatre in any city in the provinces. Occasion: 
Display of the latest fashions direct from Rome by representatives 
of the leading Roman dressmakers: 

May I introduce to you Miss Pomponia, a typical Roman debutante for the 


coming season? Her party dress is an exact copy of a Grecian model and is 
very deceiving in appearance. Perhaps you think it is a two-piece outfit, but 
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inspection will prove it is made all in one piece. This garment is called a 
peplos. Think of it as a wide bag open at both ends, with about one third of 
its length folded over upon itself, just as a cuff is turned back upon a sleeve. 
It is this folded-over part extending to the hips which forms the upper sec- 
tion of the dress. Brooches fasten its folds together on each shoulder. The 
peplos may be of any color. You may have a stripe of contrasting color woven 
into the material along the lower edges. On her feet she is wearing light san- 
dals of gay colors. Miss Pomponia’s coiffure is simple and graceful; however, 
it is entirely artificial, for this towering mass of tight curls is really a wig. 

The second manikin is wearing a copy of Mrs. Caesar’s latest gown. Her 
dress or stola, which is somewhat similar to a man’s tunic, reaches to the 
floor and is very wide so that it hangs in full, loose folds. This garment is 
usually white and is made of wool or linen. Present styles dictate that its 
only ornaments be a girdle worn about the waist, narrow bands of embroidery 
or of contrasting color woven into the cloth, and beautiful yet simple clasps 
on the shoulders. Over the stola the matron is wearing a wrap or palla, as it 
is not the fashion for Roman women to appear in public with bare arms. It is 
draped about the body and over the shoulder where it is caught with a fibula. 
When she wishes to cover her head she pulls the palla over her head in this 
fashion. She is wearing colored sandals cut very low. 

And now to the strains of the wedding march, you see approaching the 
Roman bride. Her gown is the tunica regilla, a long straight woolen robe. It is 
adorned with purple fringe of ribbons and is bound around the waist with a 
girdle or zona. Only the groom may untie the knot of this band. Her bridal 
veil is flame-colored. Her shoes match the color of her veil. Beneath the veil 
the bride is wearing a wreath of flowers which she has gathered herself. Her 
hair is very smart in arrangement, though not much of it is visible. It has been 
divided into six locks by the point of a spear. This is how the well-dressed 
bride will be gowned this season. 

And here is the latest in school-girl apparel. Miss Tullia is dressed in a 
woolen tunic which she wears in the house, as well as to school. She will 
choose for her palla bright colors. On the street she wears shoes, but in the 
house she puts on these bright sandals. Her hair is drawn straight back into a 
knot and is held in place by pins of silver, gold, or ivory. 

And now for the gentlemen. May I present Mr. Casca, a Roman gentleman. 
The principal part of his costume is the woolen toga. Since its color and 
decoration are prescribed by law, fashions cannot make many changes in it. 
Under the toga he wears a tunic or woolen shirt, which reaches to the calf of 
his leg. To be smart the sleeves should be elbow length. His shoes are of 
leather with straps which cross the instep and wrap around the ankle. His 
hair is arranged in short, waving locks. 

Our young school boy is also proud of his toga, which is like his father’s 
except that it has a purple border. The ornament suspended at his neck is a 
bulla which is made of gold or other metal. This will ward all evil from him. 
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When he is sixteen he will exchange this toga for the plain white /oga virilis 
of manhood. 

Our last model is a striking number. It is a traveling or hunting costume. 
This lacerna is worn over the tunic and is a straight piece of cloth with two 
corners rounded off. A hood may be attached to cover the head. If you desire 
a hat, this petasus with its broad brim and low crown is very fashionable. 

And now, friends, we shall be glad to receive your orders. 


For the Bulletin Board 


The Gem Safety Razor Corporation, of 62 Lawrence Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, has a series of small illustrated advertise- 
ments called “Shaving Oddities.’”” The oddities are interesting 
little historical items suggestive in one way or another of their 
product. Several of them are classical in source. They make inter- 
esting bits for the bulletin board. 


The Forgotten Student 


In these days of the integrated program with its core of social 
science studies it may be that the teacher of Latin may need more 
than anything else a hint as to how he is to combat certain attacks 
upon his subject. To this end we should like to call his attention 
to a very stimulating article entitled, “The Forgotten Student,” 
by Professor Mary B. McElwain, of Smith College. Professor 
McElwain’s thesis is that throughout the whole educational life of 
the student of today neither the elementary school, nor the second- 
ary school, nor the college makes just provision for the needs of 
those students who can study, ought to study, and wish to study. 
And by study she means continuous, concentrated, well-guided 
effort along lines that will produce in the end the most complete 
individual possible. Parents and the public at large need to be told 
that it is only such effort that can lead to a satisfactory ability to 
live as men and women ought to live, and that the study of the 
classics is our most perfect means of bringing about this end. 

Professor McElwain’s article will appear in the May issue of the 
Smith Alumnae Quarterly and will probably be available free of 
charge to any who may care to request a copy of the secretary of 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjiahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date. 


Arkansas—Hendrix College Choristers 


During the spring of 1937 this group of sixty musicians has sung in Latin 
Verdi’s ““Requiem”’ at Tulsa and Muskogee, Oklahoma, and in Arkansas at 
Fort Smith, Conway, Pine Bluff, Camden, Eldorado, Warren, and Little 
Rock. This same organization has in the past two years given in Latin 
Gounod’s ‘Messe Solennelle,’’ Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words of Christ.’”’ Clem A. Towner is the director and Mrs. 
Towner is the accompanist. The soloists are: Miss Katharine Gaw, Mrs. 
A. O. Spain, Dr. H. W. Kamp, and Mr. John Bayliss. 


California 

The Southern section of the Classical Association of the Pacific States held 
its spring meeting Saturday, May 1, at Occidental College. The main address 
was an illustrated lecture by Professor Frederick M. Carey on “Roman Re- 
mains in North Africa.”” There were reports by Miss Charline Mock and Miss 
Edwards, the former on the meeting at Nashville, and the latter on the 
Augustan cruise. Dr. Arthur G. Coons made the speech of welcome. Music 
was furnished by the Occidental College Glee Club. 
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Illinois 

Dr. W. A. Oldfather, of the University of Illinois, will serve as Visiting 
Professor in the American School of Classical Studies in Athens during the 
first semester of the academic year 1937-38. He expects to complete some 
topographical studies, begun in 1914 and continued in 1928, in East and West 
Locris, especially in the vicinity of Amphissa and Thermopylae. 

During the second semester of the year he will be Visiting Professor of 
Latin at Columbia University, whose Classical Department, owing to the 
death of Professor Charles Knapp last fall, and the retirement in June of this 
year of three other distinguished scholars, will soon be in process of partial 
reorganization. 

Professor John A. Scott, of Northwestern University, gave an address en- 
titled ‘Modern Lessons from Ancient Forms of Government” at the evening 
session, April 30, of the thirtieth annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States at New York City. 


Kansas—Salina 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas and 
Western Missouri was held at Marymount College, Salina, Kansas, Saturday, 
April 3. The morning and afternoon programs follow: 

Morning: “What Is a Socialized Latin Recitation,’’ Miss Vera Lawellin, 
Abilene; “How Much Time Should the Latin Teacher Expect of High School 
Students?” Miss Cordelia Alderson, Concordia; ‘‘Cicero’s Figures of Speech 
in the First Catilinarian Oration,’’ Miss Ida Rowe, Dodge City; “The Sine 
Qua Non of Latin Drill,’”’ W. Falkenrich, Hutchinson; ‘‘Latin—-A Popular 
Subject in High School,” Esther Ritter, Greensburg; “‘Martial,’’ Professor A. 
T. Walker, Kansas University. Address: “‘Recent Trends in Classical Studies 
and Their Influence on Schools and Colleges,’ Dean Roy J. Deferrari, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Afternoon: “Fabiola,’”? A Roman Play in Three Scenes, Latin Department, 
Marymount College; ““How Can We Best Insure the Continuation of the 
Latin Program in the Changing Curriculum?” Miss Lila Read, Lincoln; 
“The Ars Poetica of Horace,’ Professor Edward Schmitz, St. Benedicts; 
Informal Address: “‘The Classical Investigation Report after Twelve Years,” 
Dean Roy J. Deferrari. 

The session was made all the more enjoyable by instrumental music and a 
luncheon. 


Kansas—Emporia 

The class in Roman Private Life of the Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia sponsored a “Roman Dinner’’ in the lounge room of the college 
Student Union, March 10. 

The ¢riclinium was furnished with one head table and a dozen or more 
smaller ones. At the head table three couches elaborately covered and cush- 
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ioned were reserved for the host and eight of the more important guests. 
Thirty additional guests reclined by two’s and three’s on divans and couches 
arranged in a semi-circle in the rear of the main table. Low tables were set 
before the divans. Candles in candelabra furnished the light, and statues of 
deities and heroes added to the Roman effect. 

The men guests were clad in togas improvised from sheets and cheesecloth 
and wore sandals specially made for the occasion. The women wore stolae of 
pastel shades with long, light-weight scarfs draped over the shoulders serving 
as pallae. Flowers, jewelry, and soleae completed the costumes. A dozen slaves 
wore colored smocks girded with decorative cord for tunics. 

After the pater familias had pronounced the invocatio, slaves removed the 
guests’ sandals and passed fingerbowls and napkins. As was customary with 
the Romans, the dinner was served in three courses, ab ovo ad mala. The 
gustatio, or appetizer, consisted of eggs in a nest of lettuce, celery, fish, and 
mulsum. The cena proper included a first course of cold meat and buns, a 
second course of string beans and cauliflower, and a third course of roast 
turkey with butterless bread, together with an abundance of punch for 
vinum. The turkey was brought in ceremoniously in Roman fashion and 
carved by the scissor. This course was followed by a libation to the gods while 
silence fell over the company. At the beginning of the secunda mensa, dice 
were thrown to determine who should be the magister bibendi. Toasts were 
drunk to the absent emperor and to the consul, who was present. Small cakes 
and mixed fruits were served. 

The courses were interspersed with group singing of familiar Latin songs, a 
recitatio from the poems of Horace, and a speech on the status of the Republic. 
During the potatio the dinner guests were entertained by an ancient Spanish 
minstrel in native costume, an interpretative Roman dance, Graeco-Roman 
wrestling, and a boxing match between “‘Entellus and Dares.” 

The dinner lasted more than two hours and took the place of the March 
meeting of the Latin Club. 


North Carolina 


The State Latin Teachers’ Association of the North Carolina Education 
Association, under the presidency of Miss Alice Meserve, Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, held its annual session in Durham, on Friday, April 23, 1937. 

Miss Iva Barden, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, gave an apprecia- 
tion of the character and teaching of Dr. George Howe. 

Miss Marie B. Denneen, Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, conveyed greetings from the college teachers of classics in the state. 

Mrs. W. P. Middleton, of Goldsboro, gave an enthusiastic report about the 
Institute on the Teaching of Foreign Language last summer at the College 
of William and Mary. 

Miss Sarah L. Foster discussed Miss Sabin’s book, Relation of Latin to 
Practical Life, and pointed out its value for teachers. 
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Miss Mabel Morrison, St. Mary’s, Raleigh, talked on ‘‘What Plato Has to 
Say to Teachers Today.” 

Dr. C. R. Harding, of Davidson College, discussed the problem of how to 
reach the parents and the general public in the interest of Latin in the high 
school. 

Mr. B. W. Davis, of the University of North Carolina, gave a talk on the 
work of the Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education, of which 
Dr. A. P. Wagener is chairman. 

These talks were followed by a good deal of general discussion, and com- 
ments on the part of Professors Harding and G. A. Harrer. 

The officers elected for next year are B. W. Davis, University of North 
Carolina, president; Miss Sarah Lesley, Greensboro High School, vice-presi- 
dent; and Miss Ada Haymore, Mount Airy High School, secretary. 


Ohio—Columbus 


The spring lecture-luncheon of the Latin Club of Columbus was held on 
April 10 at the Fort Hayes Hotel. Professor L. R. Dean, of Denison Univer- 
sity, president of the club, presided, and an address on “The Alphabet”’ was 
given by Professor William Turnbull, of Ohio State University. A report on 
the recent meeting of the Association at Nashville was given by Professor 
Robinson, of Ohio Wesleyan. 


Ohio—Delaware 


The Latin Club of Ohio Wesleyan University gave on April 23 the eight- 
eenth annual performance of the Latin Easter morality play, Christus 
Triumphator. This annual performance has become a regular feature of the 
Lenten season in Delaware. The club has in recent years continued its prac- 
tice of performing original Latin plays, with the result that four new plays 
by Professor Robinson will soon be off the press. The new collection takes its 
name from the Vergilius, a play describing the life of Vergil, which was first 
performed by the club in 1930 in connection with the celebration of the 
Bimillennium Vergilianum. The collection will also contain the Seneca, giving 
a picture of life in Rome during the first century; and two adaptations from 
Greek drama, the Antigone and the Iphigenia. Latin versions of ‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” and several semi-popular songs were also included. 


Tennessee Philological Association 


On March 5-6, the Tennessee Philological Association held its thirty-first 
annual meeting in Memphis with the two colleges of that city, State Teachers 
College and Southwestern. Papers presented dealing with classical subjects 
were the following: ‘‘Caesar in History and Story,” by Flora H. Rawls, State 
Teachers College; “An Additional Item in the Written Sources for Caesar’s 
Commentaries,” by Charles E. Little, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
“Gamblers and Gambling among the Romans,” by Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt 
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University; “Phormio and its Author,” by Katherine Clement, Lambuth 
College; ‘“Defense of Some Readings in BT in the Statesman of Plato,” by 
George B. Hussey, Maryville College; ‘Portrait of a Grandfather,’ by Graves 
H. Thompson, Cumberland University; ““The Women of Cicero’s Family,” 
by Mrs. Ada S. Williamson, Memphis; “The Keynoter of the Empire,”’ by 
James A. Robins, Vanderbilt University. 

Officers elected for the year are: president, H. J. Bassett, Southwestern; 
vice-president, Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville College; secretary-treasurer, 
Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University. 

The Association will meet at Maryville in 1938. 


Eta Sigma Phi 


Eta Sigma Phi, the honorary fraternity for undergraduate students of the 
classics, held its thirteenth annual convention at Birmingham, Alabama, 
April 22-24. Pi chapter, located at Birmingham-Southern College, was host 
under the direction of Professor George Currie and Mr. Maurice Crowley, 
chapter president. Delegates from many of the fraternity’s thirty-nine chap- 
ers attended the meetings, over which National President, Ellis Finger, of 
Millsaps College, presided. The high points of the convention were addresses 
by President Key, of Millsaps College, and Professor Currie, of Birmingham- 
Southern, a visit to ‘‘Vestavia,” unique residence modeled after the temple 
of Vesta in Rome, and the model initiation and formal banquet which closed 
the sessions. 


Points of View 


We note that in Scribner’s for March, J. C. Long, writes: “I would like to 
see these elements accepted as the indispensable basis for the B.A. degree: 
a thorough grounding in an ancient language, English literature including 
grammar, the history of the world with emphasis on American institutions, 
a science, and an introduction to philosophy.” 

In the March issue of the Northwestern Alumni News Edwin Balmer, editor 
of the Redbook Magazine, and author of numerous novels, some of them best 
sellers, has an article of which this is the last paragraph: ‘The inference of the 
above is that I doubt the practical utility of much of modern education; and 
I feel that if the university has a great purpose, it is to develop or to implant 
in the young people a feeling for character and its consequences, and not let 
the university become a mere prelude to the prevailing profit motif of modern 
life.” 

Items such as these are all of great service to specialists who are fighting the 
battle for the classics not only because they come from the pens of those who 
are not professionally interested in the classics, but also because they appear 
in magazines which will be read very much more generally than our own 
classical magazines. 
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In Memoriam—Samuel Eliot Bassett 


Samuel Eliot Bassett, for thirty-one years professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, died December 21, 1936, at the age of sixty-three years. 
He was born in Wilton, Connecticut, of a family deeply rooted in New Eng- 
land’s past. In the Wilton schools he found men who showed him a vision and 
set him on the way. Hindered by illness, he entered Yale at twenty-one and 
was graduated in 1898 at the head of his class. 

For the next two years he was a graduate student at Yale. Then he spent 
two years in study abroad, the first as a travelling fellow from Yale, the second 
as a fellow of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. He returned 
to three years of teaching at Yale, where he received the Ph.D. degree in 1905. 
In that year he was called to the University of Vermont, where he held the 
chair of Greek until his death. 

Few of his generation gave themselves to the cause of Greek with such sin- 
gleness of devotion. He served the American Philological Association as a 
member of the executive committee, as vice-president, and as president. He 
wrote abstracts for the American Journal of Archaeology and was recently a 
member of the executive committee of the American Linguistic Society. In 
the Classical Association of New England he was a charter member, twice a 
member of the executive committee and once vice-president. He attended 
eighteen of its meetings and read six papers before it. His most valuable official 
service was to the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. He was at 
some time a fellow, a member of the managing committee, chairman of the 
committee on fellowships, and annual professor. Perhaps the most brilliant of 
his students is now in residence there as a fellow. 

In 1903 his name first appears in the bibliographies of the American Philo- 
logical Association. It appears there in all the later years but six. Most of his 
published work is concerned with Homer, and few men in our time have known 
or loved Homer better. He hailed each new idea with enthusiasm and worked 
it out with infinite care. The lectures he was to have delivered as Sather pro- 
fessor at the University of California are the fruit of a lifetime of Homeric 
study, 
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introduction gives a brief account of Pliny’'s life 
and works. 
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THE CLIMAX SERIES 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR LATIN—THIRD YEAR 


Magoffin and Henry Lord and Woodruff (Ready in the Fall) 
LATIN—SECOND YEAR LATIN—FOURTH YEAR 
Berry and Lee Burton and Gummere 


Books to supplement and enrich the course: 


NARRATIONES BIBLICAE (From the Vulgate) 
Lipsky and Wedeck 
PROFICIENCY TESTS AND WORKBOOK FOR 
SECOND-YEAR LATIN 


Lillian Gay Berry 
CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY 
Frances E. Sabin 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Magoffin and Duncalj 
New York 
Boston 
Silver Burdett Company chiens 
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THE NEW LATIN SERIES 


First Year Latin, by Smith and Thompson, presents its sub- 
ject in simple language, by easy stages, and in logical order. 
The material is carefully graded. There are numerous illustra- 
tions, reading lessons in easy Latin, descriptions in English which 
give the background of ancient Rome, songs, puzzles, and new- 
type tests. 


Second Year Latin, by Scudder, begins with a very thorough 
review of syntax, followed by very easy readings adapted from 
Eutropius and Viri Romae giving the story of Rome and the life 
of Caesar. These are followed by selections from the Gallic War 
and the Civil War and the Argonauts. There are exercises in 
Latin composition. 


Third Year Latin, by Kelsey and Meinecke, contains selections 
from Cicero’s Orations, Letters, and from the De Senectute and 
De Amicitia, with optional selections from Livy and Pliny the 
Younger. A Companion furnishes full comments on all the se- 
lections and contains the essentials of Latin grammar. 


Fourth Year Latin, by Carlisle and Richardson, contains 
selections of interest to the pupils, free from difficulties in trans- 
lation and scansion, and giving a background for the three 
outstanding literary periods. Selections are from Virgil, Ovid, 
Catullus, Martial, and Horace. There is a complete appendix 
with a survey of Roman poetry and list of quotations. 


Classical Myths, by Herzberg, is the first book to do artistic 
justice to this subject. It covers every allusion in the Latin Series. 


No such enriched course in Latin as is presented by these five 





books has ever been offered to the American Schools. 
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